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LINK ALL YOUR PLANTS 
TOGETHER ... 


= 














with one purchase agreement 


Centralize and control lubricant purchases Texaco lubricants, properly specified. Serv- 


for all your plants through Texaco’s “lubri- _ices of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 
cation network.” Deliveries are made from |= who apply to your problems the nation-wide 
the nearest of more than 2500 Texaco Whole- = experienceof Texacoinevery field of industry. 


sale Distributing Plants in the 48 states. Get these henshes by calling the neasest 


Results: Economies from uniform produc- of meee than 2500 Texaco Wholesale Dis- 
tion. Reduced operating costs. Greater output. tributing Plants or writing to 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
Reasons: Efficient, uniform high quality 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 
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Immediate, Convenient sources of 
supply for quality lubricants and fuels are 
offered by more than 2500 Texaco Whole- 
sale Distributing Plants in the 48 states. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


STOCKHOLDER SURVEY 


For 17 years now Forses Magazine has 
published Dr. Daniel Starch’s compilation 
of the number of stockholders in leading 
American companies. 

This year’s list, our 18th annual tabula- 
tion, is now being prepared by Dr. Starch’s 
researchers, and is expeeted to be ready 
for the next issue. 

The only compilation of its kind pub- 
lished anywhere, it’s an authoritative sta- 
tistical breakdown of major American com- 
panies, makes a valuable information 
source for executives, investors, and busi- 
ness men generally. 


HARVESTER’S McCORMICK 


Scion of two of the world’s wealthiest 
families (the Rockefellers and the Me- 
Cormicks), Fowler McCormick started 
life with the proverbial silver spoon in his 
mouth. But to say that he owes his present 
position as International Harvester’s board . 
chairman solely to his familial right to 
hold the reins is more than a little wide 
of the actual truth. 

The fact is that Fowler McCormick, 
highly capable in his own right, disclaimed 
any hereditary right to.lead the company 
his family developed, instead “took the 
longest way around” to get to the top. 

We'll bring you his unusual story in 
our July 15 issue, in Nathaniel Benson’s 
informative and interesting analysis of 
Harvester’s head man, another in our 
Men of Achievement series covering the 
life and rise of America’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders. 


OUT OF BUSINESS 


In the June 15 Forses we featured the 
first article in a new series: “Why My 
Business Folded.” Keyed to provide spe- 
cific and practical solutions for the prob- 
lems besetting the man who “runs his own 
business,” it takes a fresh approach to the 
subject, uses actual case histories of busi- 
nesses which have failed in order to point 
up the pitfalls confronting new and strug- 
gling enterprises. 

No. Two in this series features the story 
of Charles Bond, who reports the reasons 
why his business of selling and manufao- 
turing radios went into the red for $97,000, 
in only seven months. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


July 15 also marks the date of another 
Forses report on “public relations as 
practiced, not preached,” a _ pull-no- 
punches survey of how various corpora- 
tions, unions, utilities, etc., actually deal 
with members of “the public” who ap- 
proach them with real or fancied griev- 
ances. 
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Sport is fun. It is also big business, 
because we Americans spend many 
millions each year on equipment, rang- 
ing from the two-for-a-penny hooks 
bought by small fry to the $50,000 
(and up) boats used for cruising and 
fishing; from bats and balls and gloves 
to guns, outboard motors, private air- 
planes. Thus sport reaches deep into 
American industry, to such an extent 
that companies you would not nor- 
‘mally think of in such a connection 
are indirect suppliers to sportsmen. 
This is especially true of the metal 
industries. Revere Metals, such as cop- 
per, brass, bronze, 
nickel silver, are 
used in marine en- 
gines, marine hard- 
ware, cartridges, 
fishing reels, and so 
on, all without the 
user realizing it. You 
might ask why he 
should, and be quite 
right. All he wants 
is really good sporting equipment. 
For example, fishermen who own 
salt water reels of a famous and popu- 
lar make, selling for as much as 
$100, look to the reel to help them 
make their catches, while the reel 
maker looks to Revere as a source of 
supply of fine metals, metals that are 
uniform in quality and can be ma- 
chined with the accuracy required for 
reliable operation in service. Corrosion 
resistance under salt water conditions 
is also essential. Recently Revere 
looked over its order books and discov- 
ered that during the past three -years 
this reel manufacturer had bought the 
following: Brass Strip, 11 different 
specifications, for use in making 12 


parts; Brass Rod, 14 different items, 
for 13 parts; Phosphor Bronze Strip, 
6 different items, for one part; Brass 
Tube, one item, for one part. Revere 
is not the only source from which this 
maker buys materials, which makes 
this list all the more impressive and 
satisfying. These items were specified 
with great care, in their various gauges, 
tempers and alloys, to achieve manu- 
facturing economy as well as accuracy, 
and to protect the reputation of the 
reel, which is high, due to the use of 
quality materials and employment of 
high skill in manufacture. 
In most cases, of 
course, the Revere 
Metals have utilita- 
rian end uses. When 
we find them going 
into fine sports 
equipment we have 
an added satisfac- 
tion, heightened by 
the fact that the 
manufacturers are 
as meticulous in purchasing as are any 
other group of customers. After all, 
we also like to hunt’ and fish, and go 
in for the other sports too. This is true 
not only of Revere, but of all suppliers 
to industry. They too enjoy sports in 
leisure hours, when not busy making 
their good materials and helping cus- 
tomers select and fabricate them prop- 
erly into fine products. So, it is Re- 
vere’s suggestion that no matter what 
it is you make — fishing reels or fur- 
niture, bait boxes or bedding, it will 
pay you handsomely to give your sup- 
pliers an opportunity to turn their 
brains to your profit by permitting 
them to collaborate with you on your 
problems. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x we 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Prediction: Real estate prices will eag 


| next year. 


Next Congress should grant expandir 
corporations more liberal depreciation 
allowances, 


This would encourage growth, prog 
perity. 


Margins on grain trades have bee 
reduced. 


So, incontestably, should margins of 
stock trading. 


New common stock issues continue u 
common. 


Chief reason: Washington. 


Further wage advances will court eco 
nomic retrogression. 


Is Stalin finding himself stalled? 


The public will support measures to 
strike against a coal strike. 


Oversaving always is safer than over- 
spending. 


Stock market bullishness seems pr 
erable to bearishness. 


Firmer interest rates loom. 


Should Gromyko be spelled Grimecho? 


To managements: Employee training) 
pays. 


Has Truman proved wiser, abler than 
Congress? ... PP? 


What will the November verdict be? 
Vacation travel booms. 


Certainly Congressional discussion of 
the draft has been windy! 


Guess: South Africa will not soon cut 
loose from Britain. 


Some day—some year—the world will 
pay for the last war. And how! 


The British pound has taken a severe 
pounding here. 


A moderate increase in the 40¢ min- 
imum wage wouldn’t hurt. 


Consider high-yielding railway bonds. | 


Forbes 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Prosperity is still the forecast for the foreseeable future. Most economic barometers 
continue to point higher. There are no signs of general business volume leveling off, 
and the same holds true for payrolls, prices and industrial production. In short, no end 
to inflation is in sight. With scattered exceptions, seller's market will remain. 


Employment is expected to hit a new peak this Summer at 61 million, with ranks of 
labor swelled by seasonal workers. Pay scales will be higher than ever now that key indus- 
trialists have yielded to union demands for S3rd round raises. Meanwhile, veterans’ 
benefits will add an extra $6 billion to the consumer spending market in coming months. 





High-level government spending will bolster the economy. Budget-cutters in Con- 
gress have only tiny dents to show for their efforts. Military spending in the new fiscal 
year just starting will approximate $14 billion. Another $7 billion will be laid out in 
foreign aid, and most of these dollars will eventually find their way back home. 


PUBLIC OPTIMISTIC--Federal Reserve Board survey shows that 1 family in 4 expects a higher 
income next year than this. Only 1 in 10 expects a cut. Most optimistic about income 
prospects are professional people and clerical and sales personnel. Most pessimistic are 
unskilled workers. Other survey results: 








1. Civilian money income in '47 rose $20 billion, shared by about half the families. 


2. Many families moved up an income bracket last year, and about 2 families in 5 
are now in the $3,000-a-year-and-up class. 





3. Median income, for family in dead center between rich and poor, is about $2,500, 
10% over '46, 25% higher than '45. 





FIC SHAKEUP--Among the agencies due for a reshuffling when and if Republicans take com-= 
mand in Washington is Federal Trade Commission. First step is decision to pigeon- 
hole Truman's nomination of Commissioner Garland Ferguson for a new 7-year term to start 
next September. GOP will let him serve on an interim basis until after election, with 
hopes of a Republican President making a new appointment next January. 





Two of the 4 other commissioners may be given a strong nudge toward retirement if Re- 
publican plans succeed. Logical candidates forthe veiled ax are Wm. A. Ayres, who will 
be 87 if he survives his present term extending until 1954, and Ewin L. Davis, who will be 
77 when his term is up in 1953. 





LOST STEEL--Key to many of the shortages still plaguing many parts of industry is the 20 
Million tons of steel lost due to strikes in the past 2% years. Coal walkout this spring 
cost over 1.6 million tons, with another dent in output likely if John L. Lewis calls 
another strike this Summer or Fall. 





WAGE-HOUR RECORDS--After July 8, employers will be required to preserve Fair Labor 
Standards Act records for only 3 years instead of 4. Portal-to-Portal Act, with its 2-year 
Statute of limitations on employee suits, influenced the Labor Dept. to change its 
Tules. Another factor was general Federal statute limiting to (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 














HOUSING 





By chalking up a record first-quarter total of mortgage loans, the na- 
tion's savings and loan associations have offset recurrent reports of a 
mortgage money shortage. . . . Prospect of lower real estate prices is becoming 

increasingly remote, say brokers. They point to the inflationary factors which are 
only now beginning to affect the national economy. . .. The lumber market is tight- 
ening up again, reflecting the seasonal upswing in construction activity. Despite 
the unusually severe weather which retarded operations in several regions early in 
the year, lumber production has remained at a high level. Outlook: It's now very 


likely that total output will be as high or slightly higher than last year's 37 bil- 
lion-foot figure. 






















COMMUNICATIONS 





The radio industry's component parts manufacturers anticipate a 
bright future. Reasons: Home radio set production is now running at 
200,000 units per week, while prospects of television set production attaining the same 
rate within four years are considered favorable. Present industry thinking is that 
while current level of radio set output may dip in the future, television will more 
than take up this slack. "In use" estimates of video sets: 870,000 this year; 2,470,000 
next year; 5,279,000 in 1950; 9,000,000 in 1951; 13,500,000 in 1952. 








AUTOMOTIVE 





Good example of the long-range effects of strikes is provided in assembly 
line ups-and-downs. This time, a shortage of steel takes a large part of 
the blame in recent production drop, is attributable to the Spring coal stoppage. How- 
ever, affected automotive manufacturers hope that losses in new car output will be made 
up next month. And many observers are still optimistic regarding a possible 5 million 
unit year. .. . Encouraging sign: New passenger car registrations for April may hit a 
post-war high, according to R. L. Polk & Co.,industry statisticians. New truck regis- 
trations are also expected to rack up new marks. 







































METALS Tight supply situation in copper, lead, tin and zinc may continue for a long 


time to come. That's the opinion of many informed observers, who assert that 
peak post-war demands, which have outstripped the ability of present domestic sources 
to supply, call for remedial measures. These include a more intensive search for new 
methods and techniques of using metals. 















AGRICULTURE 





Farm real estate values sprouted up another 7% during the last 12 months 
to reach the 1920 peak. Index for farm property is 170, a level 10% above 
the 1935-39 average. . . . Rural Marketing reports the volume of voluntary sales during 
the past year dropped 15% below the previous year, indicating that many farmers prefer 
to hold on to their land rather than sell at today's high prices. 




























DISTRIBUTION 





Besides stressing ways and means to cut high operating costs, retailers 
are also aware of the need for making advertising dollars produce more 
Sales. While sales volume increased in 1947, profits decreased. This trend continued 
through 1948's first quarter. The National Retail Dry Goods Association states that 
Sales were up 5%, but profits were lower, while advertising percentages were up from 
2.4% to 2.8%. Total publicity costs were also higher. 


























STEEL Having overcome the effect of the last coal strike, the industry apparently 


is heading for a new post-war high in output. However, present volume won't come 
near meeting all demands. And there's another dark cloud on the production horizon-= 
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the possibility of a coal stoppage next 
jonth. It will come at a time when steel- 
hungry consumers are redoubling their 
‘elamor for more of the metal. ... Magni- 
tude of losses through strikes can be 
gauged by the fact that nearly 20 million 
tons of raw steel have been lost since the 
war's end. Translated into finished prod- 
ucts, that's almost equal to the amount of 
steel Supplied the auto industry in 1946- 
1947 combined. .. . Rise in “cost of living" 
is posing a serious budgetary problem 

for producers. Their costs of raw mate- 
rials, labor, freight rates and construc= 
tion are averaging 15% to 461% higher 

than the 1936-39 average in various items. 





















MARITIME Current plight of our merchant 

marine is highlighted by figures 
showing an active passenger fleet of only 
36 ships (excluding austerity type vessels, 
and those with less than 100 accommoda- 
tions) having 11,127 total accommodations, 
and operated by 14 American steamship 
companies. This compares with a pre-war 
figure of 98 vessels with 36,015 accommo- 
dations, and operated by 25 American steam- 
ship companies. 











SIDELIGHTS Accelerated trend in holiday 
pay is revealed by the latest 
National Industrial Conference Board 
Survey. More than three-fourths of re- 
cent union contracts provide for paid 
holidays. This stands out in sharp con- 
trast with provisions of holiday clauses 
Studied by the Board back in 1942. At 

that time, about 15% of such agreements 
contained such provision. . . . Some indi- 
cation of what purchasing agents think 
about the Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
ing the basing point pricing system is 
disclosed by a survey conducted by Pur- 
chasing. Two-thirds believe that it will 
raise prices while three-fourths feel the 
FIC drive against basing points will be 
detrimental to the general economic wel- 
fare. .. . Timeliness of recently an- 
nounced, internationally sponsored wool 
research program is underscored by the huge 
demand for fine grades of wool, production 
of which has fallen off sharply in the past 
few years. World consumption is now 10% 
to 15% higher than the pre-war average, 
while in the U.S. demand has doubled. Par-= 




























The American Wool Council, The Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat, and the Textile 
Research Institute of Princeton, N. J. 
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Washington Preview 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


3 years the time for commencing criminal 


actions. 


GERMAN TRADE--Little by little, prospects 





ticipants in the four-year program include 


for trade with post-war Germany are im- 
proving. List of products which are exported 
or imported is now almost 500. Possible 
German exports include electrical equip= 
ment, iron and steel products, tex- 
tiles, glass, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
and instruments. Import list includes 
certain foodstuffs, minerals and non- 
ferrous metals, forest and paper products. 





Mail, telegraph and telephone serv= 
ices may now be used for business 
purposes, if Military Government and Ger= 
man regulations are followed. German rep= 
resentatives may be employed to serve 
in American and British zones. Commerce 
Dept.'s Office of International Trade 
has a 34-page pamphlet, "Trading with Post= 
war Germany," which explains procedures. 








SELF MOBILIZATION--If Munitions Board 
Chairman Thomas J. Hargrave has his way, 
private industry will make its own mobili-=- 
zation plans for adoption in the event of 
war. He urges each plant to name its own 
"mobilization director" to blueprint 
plans for fast conversions to military pro= 
duction, and to maintain liaison with gov= 
ernment officials. 











General suggestions: 


1. Each plant should plan to produce 
at its Jan., 1944, rate, or at its peak out= 
put for World War II. 





2. Factories should prepare to make 
"approximately the same type of item or 
items" as in 1944. 


3. Plans should be based on the as-= 
sumption of a major war, long and costly. 


4. If there is another war soon, there 
will be little idle manpower or plant ca- 
pacity, so shortages are sure to develop 
at the very outset. 





5. Such basic raw materials as steel, 
copper, aluminum, rubber and oil would 
become very scarce immediately, necessi= 
tating strict government controls. 
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Have warned the politicians to 


Ott Business 


William Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS, MAY 13, 1935 


“T think too much planned economy, 
which is a high sounding phrase for Gov- 
ernment interference, is disastrous—more 
disastrous than none. 

“It is false to assume that American in- 
dustry, if unhampered by planned inter- 
ference, cannot maintain its supremacy over 
the rest of the world as it has in the past. 


“Other countries now have machinery, 


Bot course. But we can have and do have 


and will have better machinery. 

“We have better brains—in industry, 
not in politics. Our best brains shun politics. 

“American business is not perfect, but 
it is more nearly perfect than American 
politics. 

“Gambling in business, as in anything 
else, should be barred by law. 

“Honesty should be enforced in business 
as in every activity. 





“In other respects let the American busi- 


-nessman conduct his own business in his 


own successful and beneficial manner. 


“He has more ability than the politi- 
cians, and more «morality, too.” 


QA ea 


Today, as in 1935, American industry and 
consequently American prosperity is being 
hampered by ignorant political interference. 

The Hearst Newspapers have warned again 
and again that government domination of busi- 
ness can be nothing less than disastrous to 
business and damaging to the country. And 
these papers continue to believe that if the 
American businessman is.allowed to do his job 
in his own capable and creditable way, we will 
have the most united and satisfied and pros- 
perous community in the world. 
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UNSPOILED 


In the June 1 Forses I read with keen 
interest and great admiration the story of 
James H. Rand, President and Chairman 
of the Board of Remington Rand, Inc. 

I should like to tell you of a very hu- 
man and kind side of the man, as experi- 
enced by some friends and myself. Some 
Summers ago, my friends had a Summer 
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home at Old Greenwich, where I spent a 
weekend. We went out rowing on the 
Sound, a squall came up, the boat began 
to leak and the next think we knew, we 
were in- the water. I called for help. Mr. 
Rand’s Summer home is on one of the 
shores. Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
and his chauffeur jumped into their motor 
boat and came to the rescue. My friends’ 
mother, who was with us, could not swim 
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Telephone Relay 
about 1/3 actual size 


SOK tra Mek 





Bett TeLternone Lasoratories A great research organization, working 
to bring you the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost. 








Waex you drop a nickel in a pay station 
and dial a call—or dial from home o1 
office — as many as 1000 telephone relays 
go into action. 


The relay is the little device illustrated 
above — an electrical switch that works 
far faster than you can wink. You prob: 
ably don’t know itexists. But you cpuldn’t 
make a telephone call without it. 


These relays leap into service when you 
telephone, opening and closing circuits. 
They operate millions of times in their 
lifetime. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories designed 
this relay and some of the Laboratories’ 
best scientific minds are spending all 
their time improving it. 


Is it worth while to assign such great 
talent to so small a device? 


Here is the answer: There are more than 
100,000,000 relays in the Bell System 
and they represent one dollar out of every 
six spent for equipment in dial telephone 
exchanges. 


Design changes by Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories have already saved millions of 
dollars in cost and greatly improved tele- 
phone service. It is this kind of research, 
especially in a time of rising costs, that 
helps keep your Bell System telephone 
service low in price. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (BR) 
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self, jum in, 

lifted the woman into the boat. In th 
afternoon, he sent his chauffeur around 
to see if we were all right. 


2 





I gloried in the story of his success bu 
wanted to assure you that he is one mae 


whom success did not spoil—Acnes 8, 
HANNIGAN, New York, N.Y. 


CREDIT DUE 


Mr. Walter Gifford, Chairman of the 
Board of A. T. & T., recently sent us 4 
copy of the May 15 issue of Forses. We 
were greatly flattered to notice on page 
18 a reproduction of a painting of him by 
my husband, the American portrait artist 
Hugh Walter. 

I must confess that we were consider 
ably disappointed to notice, however, th 
his name had not been run in a credit ling 

Hugh Walter among portrait painters 
has some reputation. He has specialized in 
putting onto canvas many of our great 
industrial and business leaders and | 
collection of such paintings is a notab 
one. — Recryva M. WALTER, Pompat 
Beach, Fla. 


INCOME TAX REFUNDS 


Recently, because the tax reductio 
measure was made retroactive to the firt 
of the year, statements have been eman 
ing from the Treasury Department that 
the excess collected from January 1 
April 30 would not be refunded until th 
final returns are made March 15, 1948 
Since personal income taxes provide 


Government with about $17 billion of i 


income, and since the personal tax redue 
tion is about $4.8 billion, the Government 


has by its edict stated in effect that it wil} 


use $1.6 billion of the citizens’ money fe 


over a year with no interest payment fore 


holding it so long. It seems to be the de 
sire of the Treasury to take by whateve 
high-handed method it can every last dok 
lar from the taxpayer.—WiLL1AM E, Gem 
mitt, York, Pa. 


“CONTROLLERS” EXPOSED 
I wish to applaud your insight and ac 


- tion in exposing the Socialistic tendency of 


the Federal Government which would re 
move all private venture capital from the 
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U.S. industrial scene and substitute con} 


trolled government funds. The “controllers 


are so dangerously close to complete suey 
cess of their program, in the easy atmos 
phere of public apathy, that it isn’t funny§ 


Only those persons who see the true na 
and results of such money control, an¢ 


possess a means for national publicity, suchi 


as Forses, can wake up the sleeping pub 
lic.—Bert H. Porrer, Seattle, Wash. 


SATISFIED 


I. have obtained several articles fror 
your “New Ideas” column, and they are 4 
very satisfactory. This service alone to m 
has been worth the cost of your magazine 
—Wiu1aM W. Fapety, Indianapolis, Ind 
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by B.C. FORBES 





WANTED: UNCOMMON MEN 


the The most priceless asset of any nation is its uncommon 
® men, its leaders rather than its followers. Other countries 
We possess abundant hidden mineral wealth, fertile soil, other 
age™ yast potential resources. But no country has matched, even 
"@ approached, the United States in developing conspicuously 
'§ wcominon men, men who have wedded brains to prac- 
B tical achievement, developed practical know-how, afford- 
that ing employment at unprecedented wages to multiple mil- 
*& lions of workers. 
_ Addressing a graduating class, Enders M. Voorhees, 
rea chairman of the finance committee of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
his declared: 
nom ‘The Uncommon Man is one possessed of special aptitudes 
‘and talents which in America he is allowed and encouraged to 


develop. It is part of the glorious story of America, of the 
‘majestic rise in its productivity—a rise which lifted living 


‘seales more than they had advanced throughout all history | 


me prior to the advent of the American Republic. Such achieve- 
ira ment comes partly from the fact that no American is born into 
# tigid class restriction or predetermined servitude. . . . It is the 


tm place, one of the few on earth, where all men are born free . 


® and equal to make the most of their native inequalities. . 
he 4 The Uncommon Man is free to develop whatever capacities 
949.8 he possesses. He is free to offer his products or services in the 
hem court of final appeal—that is, to King Customer in the nation’s 
‘voluntary and competitive markets, where the worth of his 
. ‘product is continuously judged by all his neighbors interested 
ent buying or selling it. 
fof The demand for uncommon young men today eclipses 
ag all precedent: graduating students who have exhibited 
de$ leadership qualities have been snapped up by employers 
Sok 'as never before. Corporations and other enterprises keenly 
: 4. recognize the value of uncommon men—and women—and 
J are diligently searching for them, paying them higher sal- 
J} aries than ever before. . 
_ Unfortunately, during the last decade and more our 
} Government has sought to discourage rather than encourage 
{4 know-how giants. Perhaps things will be different after next 
+} November. : 
be 3 
Don't belittle those at the top. Strive 
ceaselessly to get there. 
* 


TOO MANY ARE OVER-SPENDING 


Information I have received from Detroit is that, not- 
vithstanding that more than 110,000 motor vehicles are 
being produced weekly, unfilled orders, instead of dwin- 
lling, are mounting. Government statistics reveal that far 
foo many Americans are over-spending, are consuming their 
avings. Many have disposed of all their Government sav- 
ngs bonds. Installment-buying is soaring. Expenditures for 
acations, for cruises, for other forms of pleasure are bal- 


boning. 
’ 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


Perhaps the bad spending example set by the New Deal 
Administration and by President Truman has been a potent, 
baneful influence. 


It’s unhealthy. 


HOW SHOULD OLDSTERS LIVE? 


Maybe because I have passed the usual retirement age 
of sixty-five, I find myself particularly interested in the 
problems facing oldsters, in seeking to find suggestions 
which might prove conducive to their happiness. Each year 
the army of retired persons increases. Tragedies among 
them are shockingly numerous. From a philosophic oldster, 
Tom Dreier, who still remains actively in harness, I have 
received the following, with which my own forty-year ob- 
servation inclines me to agree: 

“Long observation tells me that too many retired business 
men are like tires with slow leaks. I watch them die slowly— 
from the top. They have not planned their retirement 
properly. They think that if they live selfishly, do only 
what they want to do when they want to do it, they'll be 
happy. The poor ignoramuses do not realize that death lies 
that way. When any person (young or old) refuses to 
think in terms of helpfulness to others, and thinks only of 
his own personal pleasure, he begins to rot mentally.” 


* 
Willpower is the most powerful 
power of all. 
* 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN: TUT! TUT! 


"Tis saddening to think that, of all the 140,000,000 people 
in America, including many extremely able men, we have 
as head of the nation, Harry Truman. He has given a sorry 
exhibition during his “non-political” tour of the country. 
His 16-car train—the biggest ever—is costing us, taxpayers, 
dearly. His vicious tirades against Congress have been dis- 
gracefully unbecoming. 

Vitally significant: Fifty leading Washington correspon- 
dents, polled, have voted unanimously—something absolutely 
unprecedented—that Harry Truman will not be elected 
President in November. Recalls the old-time saying, “Fifty 
million Frenchmen can’t be wrong.” Devoutly it is to be 
hoped that the 50 Washington experts won’t prove wrong! 


“COMPANY KNOWN BY PEOPLE IT KEEPS” 


Harry J. Klingler, head of Pontiac, originated an excel- 
lent expression while making awards to 144 employees 
averaging 27 years’ service: “A company. is known by the 
people it keeps.” Whenever I visit a plant I try to find 
out how many long-time employees it has. My feeling al- 
ways has been that it reflects creditably upon any organi- 
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__ zation which retains a lot of through the years. 
__ True, the turnover among younger employees has beén 
shocking, especially during recent years. But it still is true 
that far more organizations than generally imagined have 
on their payrolls men and women who have’served any- 
where from 20 to 30 and even 40 years. (The last time 
I went through the Packard plant, I spotted many veterans. ) 

In my own small organization nothing yields me greater 
pleasure than our Veterans’ Club and its growing member- 
ship each year. They are honored by an all-day annual 
outing, when each “place card” consists of an envelope 
containing brand-new $10 bills covering every year of 
service. 

I'm all for sentiment in business. 


* 
Concentrate on doing one thing supremely 
well rather than attempt to do 
two things slipshodly. 
* 


> a ee 
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SENSIBLE BOOK ON STOCK MARKET 


The most sensible, illuminating volume dealing with the 
market that I have ever read is Joseph Mindell’s “The Stock 
Market—Basic Guide For Investors,” published by Forses. 
Joseph D. Goodman, whose keenly analytical investment 
suggestions appearing in this publication throughout the 
last 15 years have richly profited our readers, declares, 
in an introduction to the volume: “I have often entertained 
the thought of writing a book on the stock market based 
upon 35 years’ experience as a trader, investor and financjal 
writer. . . . In writing this book, Mindell unwittingly has 
saved me a great deal of work. For in this volume he says 
everything I weuld have said—plus a great deal more. 
Every investor who studies it should benefit greatly.” 

For 40 years I have been a modest investor. Never once 
have I kidded myself that I was smart enough to jump into 
the market one week and get out the next week, with a 
fat profit. I am not a gambler. I am, primarily, an investor, 
although once in a while I knowingly speculate, always 
within my means. 

This new volume should be pondered, digested by mil- 
lions who operate, no matter on how limited a scale, in the 
stock market. 

The Wall Street Journal, in its review, declares: “De- 
signed to enable one to judge the news and other factors 
affecting security prices, to select most promising industries 
and soundest companies, to detect the major trend of the 
market and to spot major market tops and bottoms.” 

* 
It takes strenuous effort to become an 
ace, none to remain a deuce. 
* 


POOR QUALITY OF YOUNG HELP 


Many employers are finding that the quality of work 
now performed by young employees, especially girls, is 
poor. Most frequent replies to complaints from customers is 
that employees are indifferent, inefficient, taking no pride 
in their work. 

The status of far too many young men and women today 
admittedly is tragically unsatisfactory. Economic conditions 
make it extremely difficult, often impossible, for young 
folks to marry and lead a normal domestic life. The cost of 
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DIRECTORS SHOULD BE STOCKHOLDERS 
General Foods Corp., which does a consistent, thoroy 

job on relations with its shareholders, had the follc 

item in the “Question and Answer” section of its Stockh” 
holder News, covering the 1947 Annual Report meeting: J - 

“Stockholder Question: How is the difference in the vote i 
for various directors explained? 

“Management Answer: In certain cases—a few case 
stockholders said they didn’t want to vote for directony 
holding less than a given number of shares, and that 
why there are minor variations.” 

That is an extremely pertinent question for shareholdeys 
in any company to raise—why, as in too many cases, dire 
tors hold little or no stock in the companies whose affaing — 
they rule. There are times when questions arise for mar 
agement in which decisions might very well be affe 
by whether or not the executives were also stockholder 
A prime concern of stockholders is dividends—size and fre - 
quency. Stock-less directors, of course, are presumed t 
act in the interest of the company’s owners, but thei 
judgment on this score would carry more weight if the 
were shareowners. 
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If more stockholders were to withhold proxy endorse THE M 
ments from directors owning little or no shares in theig@ 
company, this undesirable feature of many managementgyene ! 
would probably be corrected—MaLco_m Forses. _ 

“Bdong u 
living is so painfully high that relatively few young meiy th 
can afford to maintain a wife in reasonable comfort. Nag bu. 
only so, but in many, many places homes are unobtainablé Ah 
Far more than ever before in our country’s history young§y- of 
wives are compelled, through financial necessity, to retail, 4. 
their jobs. ml. 

This condition may partially explain the attitude of sii, ext 
many young people. Of course, if they were wiser, theyiregister 
would realize the necessity for striving to improve thei} Ally: 
rating as employees, particularly in the case of young memgi# yea 

The whole situation is deplorable socially, deplorableg@anag 
morally, since an increasing number of young couples whogesing 
do get married feel that they must avert raising a family? id. 

For one thing, the Federal Government should bestir tf 
self to do much, much more than it has done and is doingfe 
to expand the supply of modest-cost houses. ty 

KNIT UNIVERSITIES AND BUSINESS ‘Pigures 


Forty-five Chicago business executives have completedg: ow 
a two-year (three hours twice weekly) executive training. “ 
course at the University of Chicago. Among the gradua “On 
(two-thirds of whom qualified for Master of Business A@fgnn| 
ministration degree) are seven International Harvester é d orit 
ecutives, and executives from Coca-Cola Bottling, Procter & frst h 
Gamble, Burlington R.R., Travelers Fire Insurance, Halsey The 
Stuart & Co., Ilg Electric Ventilating, Joseph T. Ryerson apiaten 
Son, Inland Steel, etc. mM, 

Monsanto Chemical announces a program permittingg@let 
university faculty members in chemical engineering to e 
joy a full year-on-the-job experience, at salaries paid 
comparable jobs, with traveling expenses paid. Monsani 
also grants its industrial scientists leaves of absence to ali, 
tend universities for a year of study, at full pay. 

Knitting closer together our universities and businesijont! 
organizations is most desirable. tes 
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Men of Achievement 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 








As a young man of 22, Stanley Allyn sacrificed close to two-thirds of his 
income to get his first foothold in the company he now heads 








by HERBERT GAY SISSON 


HE MAJOR PROBLEM OF American in- 
ry today—and what the whole 
ord most needs to know—is how to 
along with people. 
“The way for management to get 
mg with employees is to talk to them, 
menggive them the facts and figures about 
saihe business, have faith in them .and 
bleeeer faith with them.” 
$0 believes Stanley C. Allyn, Presi- 
ent of the National Cash Register Co., 
| whose Dayton, Ohio, plant more 
n 14,000 men and women produce 
f San extensive and varied line of cash 
fisters and accounting machines. 
heit§ Allyn, trim and vigorous though with 
# years of NCR service behind him, 
ablegmanages to talk frequently to a sur- 
whospisingly large number of his company’s 
jjyapersonnel in Dayton and around the 
+ pptorid. He does it at meetings and con- 
singh htions and through personal visits to 
#4) parts of the factory, to sales offices 
pughout the country, and often to 
ther lands. He gives them facts and 
es, too. Current production and 
ated o erating figures are examined and ex- 
singed at monthly meetings of all su- 
Wpervisors and department heads. 
‘On different occasions the factory 
A@Employees have filled the big NCR Au- 
“SMitorium five times in a day to hear at 
or Gist hand of company affairs. 
sey—™ The NCR has no secrets. Its financial 
n &latements, in readable, understandable 
om, go to all employees. A monthly 
inggulletin sent to factory supervisors and 
aggeepartment heads as well as to sales 
fepresentatives makes public the up-to- 
fate sales record of every agency and 
“pilesman. Allyn writes, personally and 
‘@wth care, a column entitled “Keeping 
Business” for each 
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x€SMionthly edition of “Factory News.” It 
fes high in readership for it always 
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contains worthwhile news 
about the business. 

“Our experience over many 
years proves that if individ- 
uals know the facts they will 
do the right thing,” Allyn 
contends. 

In addition to facts and 
figures, NCR employees are 
provided with first-class 
working conditions, thorough- 
going educational and recrea- 
tional programs, sick and 
death and low-cost medical 
service through their own 
Employees’ Relief Associa- 
tion, spacious Old River Park 
for them and their families, 
noon-hour entertainments, 
Saturday morning entertain- 
ments for children, and other 
advantages—all stemming 
from the pioneer industrial 
welfare program launched by the com- 
pany founder, John H. Patterson, 
many years ago, when he noticed a 
woman employee heating coffee on a 
factory radiator and started serving hot 
meals to women workers. 

Allyn believes that industries must 
get along with their communities. It is 
up to.industries, he says, to assume 
civic leadership—to become “first citi- 
zens” of their communities. 

Who else, he asks, will do this if in- 
dustries do not? He urges industrial 
first-citizenship not as a matter of altru- 
ism, but as a “necessary safeguard of 
the integrity of free institutions” and as 
“plain good business.” 

“By helping to make the community 
a healthier and happier place to live 
and work in, a company lifts the morale 
and inspires the loyalty of its workers. 
The results are a more efficient product 
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Opportunity came with a plate of soup 


and a more efficient community,” he 
explains. 

Few Daytonians would deny a “first 
citizen” rating to the NCR. When the 
company erected the oldest of its build- 
ings the adjacent neighborhood bore 
the revealing nickname of “Slidertown.” 
The NCR lost good workmen because 
they didn’t want their families to live 
there. 

Patterson brought the leading land- 
scape architect of the day to Dayton to 
beautify the factory grounds, started a 
neighborhood school in landscape gar- 
dening, gave prizes for best-kept lawns 
and gardens, introduced boys’ gardens 
and other activities. The name “Slider- 
town” quickly slid into oblivion and the 
section became known as “South Park.” 

In March, 1918, when Dayton was 


devastated by a flood, the NCR, luck- . 


ily in one of the few uninundated sec- 
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into a flood relief center, iguhiciag and 
manning rescue crews, mass-producing 
flat-bottomed boats, scouring the sur- 
rounding country for food and other 
necessities, feeding and sheltering flood 
refugees, serving as hospital and 
morgue, even printing the city’s news- 
papers. 

After the flood, Patterson was quick 
to turn Dayton’s natural gratitude to 
civic advantage, using his prestige and 
leadership to put through a new com- 
mission-manager city charter and to 
sponsor a citizens’ flood prevention 
movement. The latter gave rise to the 
famous Miami Conservancy Project 
which was headed by Colonel Edward 
A. Deeds, then Vice-President and 
General Manager of the NCR and now 
Chairman of its Board of Directors. 
From then on the city has been eff- 
ciently governed and free of floods. 

About a year after the flood Patter- 
son turned one day to watch the brisk, 
purposeful strides of a young office 
employee who had passed him in an 
NCR corridor. He commented: 

“That young man has the most eff- 
cient walk I have ever ,seen.” 

“That young man” was Allyn, who, 
in December of 1913, had given up a 
$3,000-a-year post with a Wisconsin 
State Commission to take a $20-a-week 
office job at the NCR. Today Allyn is 
walking, still briskly and purposefully, 
in the presidential “shoes” of the NCR 
founder. 

Early in World War II, when tre- 
mendous expansion of its industries and 
of the Army Air Force had made Day- 
ton a No. 1 critical labor area, Allyn 
headed a citizens’ Emergency Commit- 
tee and directed an energetic attack 
upon all phases of the labor shortage. 
They got all industries to set employ- 
ment ceilings, made a survey of em- 
ployables, campaigned to bring women 
into industries, took measures to aid 
and expand overtaxed service industries, 
and arranged for stores to stay open 
two nights a week. Soon the most seri- 
ous aspects of the problem had been 
corrected, and Dayton was reclassified 
as a No. 2 area. 

In 1943 the NCR expanded its ser- 
vice to the community by establishing 
a Department of Community Relations. 
An outgrowth of this was the formation 
of the. Dayton District Development 
Committee, with Colonel Deeds -as 
Chairman and Allyn as Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman. This committee has 
made important post-war contributions 
toward re-employment and rehabilita- 
tion of veterans, promotion of industrial 
reconversion, peacetime employment 
and city planning. 

A trip to Dayton to attend a wedding 
first brought Allyn and the NCR to- 








for his first executive post. 

Born July 20, 1891, in Madison, 
Wis., he went through the schools 
there, earning pocket money by work- 
ing at odd times in a gas engine factory 
and by selling newspapers—meeting a 
6:30 A.M. train and delivering a sup- 
ply of “Chicago Inter-Oceans” before 
school. 

Stories of opportunities for mining 
engineers in China having fired a youth- 
ful ambition to see the world, Allyn 
entered the University of Wisconsin’s 
Engineering School. In his second year, 
however, an interested professor having 
told him he was “cut out for business” 
and would be able to make plenty of 
money in the United States, he switched 
to the School of Commerce. Part-time 
and during vacations he worked for the 








Another of America’s 50 Fore- 
most Business Leaders, elected in 
a nationwide poll, Stanley Allyn 
received the following citation 
from Forses Magazine: 


Stanley C. Allyn, President, 
National Cash Register Co. 

Endowed with inexhaustible 
intellectual curiosity and with a 
keen, eager mind, he has made it 
his business to understand every 
aspect of the great undertaking 
he directs—its intricate mechan- 
isms and, even more important, 
the human beings who sit at its 
benches and its desks—and by so 
understanding he has achieved 
notable success. 








Wisconsin Tax Commission, and when 
he was graduated in 1913 he went into 
State service full-time. It was later in 
the same year that he was a wedding 
guest in Dayton. 

Some companies today stage occa- 
sional or periodic “open house” events 
when visitors are welcomed to their 
plants. But, except in war years, the 
NCR has held open house every work- 
ing day for 40 years, attracting as 
many as 30,000 visitors a year. Allyn, 
in Dayton, having read of this, went 
out to see the factory. 

His keen, business-trained mind was 
quick to note evidences of efficiency 
and enterprise. He stopped in the main 
lobby to read a framed chart which 
listed 82 reasons why the NCR had 
made progress. Fifth on the list was: 
“No relatives.” 

Here, thought Allyn, who knew of 
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companies that were cl ay 





was instrementaY ti cledting the way” 
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which a young man could adi 
through ability. He went home’ y 
the intention of returning to Da) 
and getting a job with the NCR, 
At that very time the company 
Allyn’s name 6n a “talent list.” Patt 
son kept on the lookout for ambit 
young men from farms. “They ky 
the importance of hard work and 
value of a dollar,” he would say. He 


.ing that the University of Wiscor 


abounded in sturdy rural undergrag 
ates, he had sent an aide there to 
vestigate. Allyn hadn’t been raised ¢ 
farm, but his Alma Mater (which 
1946 conferred upon him the honor 
degree of Doctor of Laws) had wa 
recommended him to the NCR man 
an accounting position. 

No accounting position was t 
open, but Allyn was offered a job in 
“bulletin room,” later named the yj 
licity department. Though it paid | 
more than a third of his State sal, 
and he had also been offered an 
counting post in Chicago beginning 
first of the new year, he accepted, 
late in December took a room at 
YMCA and became an NCR empl 

Two years passed before he 
chance to demonstrate his proficie 
in accounting and financial practi 
for which his education and State 
mission work had given him a sa 
foundation. But then, as today, 
found every phase of the business 
teresting. In the bulletin room, 
Patterson’s ideas and teachings t 
visual form in charts and pyram 
and later in the sales department, 
he had opportunities to go out 
salesmen and watch them sell, he 
laying the groundwork for the bre: 
of understanding which fitted him 
go on to still broader responsibil 
after he had reached the top finan 
post. 


have a financial investigation of 
business made by Price Waterhe 
and Co., New York City, and 
was designated to assist. A short ¢ 
later, a new. man was employe d 
Assistant Comptroller. The man 
well-grounded accountant, but 
didn’t know. how to get along 
Patterson, who was as autocratic 


some of his methods as he was dew 


cratic in his principles. At a dinner 
a group of NCR men in Patte 
home, the newcomer was asked to 
something about himself. Midwa 
his talk he stopped and remarked 
his soup was getting cold. 

“By all means eat it at once,” 
Patterson. . 
The other guests knew instantly 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Eventually Patterson decided” 
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Properly used, the industrial Open House can be a potent tool for spreading 
economic enlightenment and goodwill. Here’s how one company does it 


























by LAWRENCE STESSIN 

in 

. @ADUSTRY IS PLAYING host to more 
| jgpsitors than ever before, By the year’s 
salad more than 30,000,000 people will 
wn pre trudged through over 5,000 fac- 
ng @pnes to see America at work. In some 
Saar : 
J, gpmpanies the Open House is a semi- 


fual or annual event. These are 
lly gala affairs. 

For months before, the workers 
uce up their workplaces, have every- 
ng as neat as a pin on opening day. 
me companies, with keen insight into 
s penchant of American youths to 
ker with machines, set up dummy 
trations and let the youngsters pull 
xs, sound whistles and generally 
ye the run of the mill. Other man- 
ments invite the community when- 
an important new machine is in- 
These types of “open house,” though 
_gereasing and useful, have been 
._gound for decades. But something new 
been added. The Open House pro- 
s industry with a golden ‘oppor- 
to get across the whole story of 
rican enterprise through the medi- 
“of a shigke company. Seeing is 
ieving, and if more people can come 
} to eye with how goods are pro- 
bed, how jobs are created, why 
“pouts are necessary, why stockholders 
entitled to adequate returns—the 
tter for all. 

A pioneer in this business of mould- 
| public opinion through the Open 
@tse is Thomas Roy Jones, President 
| CORBATF, Inc. Let him tell how ATF’s 
inet@>gram operates, how it can be made 
tersiwork for every organization, big and 
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lway To a. with, no attempt is made 
™ sell ATF,’ or its products. Every 

» sprt is concentrated on explaining the 
, “@Pnomics of industry, and ATF is used 
the example. About 35 visitors are 

atly ited through on an average of two 
4) Bthree times a month. They assemble 
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at about 10 in the morning in the plant 
Conference Room, where they are 
greeted by a company officer who ex- 
plains the company’s history and organ- 
izational set-up. 

“After this, the guests are divided 
into small groups, about four or five 
persons, and escorted through the plant 
by trained guides selected from the em- 
ployees. The capital investment it takes 


to run a business is graphically shown 


by placards placed on the machine and 
giving their cost. When a visitor real- 
izes that one piece of equipment costs 
perhaps $30,000, or twice the price of 
his home, he gets a good idea of the 
tremendous investment it takes to run 
an industry. 

“After the tour, everyone returns to 
the Conference Room, where a buffet 
luncheon is served at which other com- 
pany officers and I meet the guests. 
The company dollar breakdown is 
demonstrated on a sort of ‘Rube Gold- 
berg’ machine, made for the purpose. 
A silver dollar is inserted in the top, 
causing a panel labeled ‘ATF Income’ 
to light up. Metal tubes run from this 
to various other windows marked “Ma- 
terial, “Wear and Tear,’ ‘Taxes,’ Op- 
erating Expenses,’ ‘Employees’ Wages,’ 
‘Officers’ Salaries,’ ‘Stockholders’ Divi- 
dends,’ and ‘Reserved for Growth.’ 
These panels are lighted successively, 
and simultaneously the metal tube 
under each expels pennies in propor- 
tion to the amount of money spent 
in the particular category. We built 
this little visual gadget ourselves and 
we have a few extra blueprints around 
for companies which want to do a 
similar job. 

“After the dollar breakdown, a ques- 
tion and answer forum is held. Guests 
may ask any question they desire about 
our business or business in general, and 
our top staff gives them frank and full 
answers. That's the program in a nut- 
shell. The basic idea behind it is that 
industry depends on an informed elect- 
orate for its survival, and it is up to 
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every company to tell its part of the 
story to the public. This will correct 
many economic misconceptions and 
drive home the importance of co-op- 
eration. It will also show the interde- 
pendence of each group in American 
society which will, in turn, bring about 
a greater overall understanding. Knowl- 
edge is the answer and the antidote to 
collectivism.” 

Since September about 560 people 
have visited the ATF plant: ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, editors and 
publishers, high school superintendents, 
women’s clubs and officers of other 
companies (this last to try to sell them 
the idea of doing the same thing). 
About two weeks after the trip an in- 
terviewer is sent by the Opinion Re- 
search Corp. of Princeton, N. J., to 
check on the guests’ reaction. To date, 
a little better than 20% of them have 
been interviewed, which is far higher 
than is normally the case. Here are 
some of the significant facts and figures 
of their survey: 

Visitors absorbed the dollar and 
cents economics of the company’s op- 
erations; 94% were able to cite one or 
more specific facts or figures relating to 
the company; 92% named the amount 
paid to stockholders in dividends; 87% 
mentioned one or more employee bene- 
fits; 73% gave the correct figure for the 
number of employees ,on the payroll; 
72% were able to cite a reasonably close 
figure for the employee’s share of the 
dollar; 56% knew that ATF’s profit was 
under 4%. (Many more knew it was 
small, but were not able to give the 
exact figures). 

When you realize that Opinion Polls 
have found that the average man thinks 
corporation profits run between 15 and 
25%, these figures are all the more 
startling. Once industry frankly and 
openly discusses its problems with the 
public, it will have much greater pub- 
lic confidence. ATF has embarked on 
such a program, and it’s paying off for 
all industry. 
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This is Capitalism 


IN TERMS-OF A HARDWARE STORE 


In true capitalistic style, Kelloggs and Lawrence developed a “‘horse and 
buggy” store into a flourishing $100,000 a year hardware business 





by FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 


SIxTY-ONE YEARS AGO Henry W. Kel- 
logg, a former country store clerk and 
customs house inspector, bought a 
small hardware business in old Katonah 
in northern. Westchester County, N. Y. 
It was a typical country hardware store 
of that he period, selling everything 
from nails to cooking stoves: tin ware, 
equipment for horses and wagons, lum- 
ber, pots and pans, tools, etc. 

Ten years after Kellogg bought his 
store, old Katonah was flooded out by 
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construction of Muscoot reservoir, part 
of New York City’s water system, and 
the entire village was moved to a new 
location about two miles south. Kellogg 
brought his business along, buying a 
large plot in a grassy field on which to 
build his new store, a large two-story 
building with a selling space of 50 by 
60 feet on the main Hoor. It’s not 
known what he paid for construction 
of the store, but he paid $500 for the 
land. Today the property could prob- 
ably be sold for between 40 and 50 
thousand dollars. 

Under the management of his son, 
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Kelloggs and Lawrence's rather old-fashioned, countrified exterior makes a sharp contrast with . . . 
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A. E. Kellogg, the hardware 
plumbing business of Kelloggs 
Lawrence, Inc., is housed in this 
building, much modernized. It is q 
rently doing a business well in exg 
of $100,000 a year, which places it 
the category of “major” hard 
stores. 

The business underwent . seve 
changes before its final incorporati 
under its present name in 1919. Fe 
time, the elder Kellogg joined his sté 
with his brother-in-law’s lumber ys 
When this arrangement was dissol 
he took in as a partner Charles 
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ad. When Mead. died, in 1919, C. 


‘Lawrence, who had been a clerk in 
ie store, bought an interest and the 
msiness was incorporated as Kelloggs 

i Lawrence. Kellogg is president to- 
lay, in charge of the entire business. 
rence is treasurer, supervising the 
re, while Kellogg’s son, D. R. Kel- 
ygg, is secretary, with the plumbing 
ind electrical shop as his special care. 
Unlike many old-time hardware 
stores, everything on the counters is 
neatly and attractively ee Fac- 
ing the street are two well-lighted show 


Bwindows, always filled with large and 


interesting displays, ranging from oil 
bumers to bicycles. This is especially 
important, as Katonah is the center of 
alarge trading area and there is a good 
deal of transient business. 

The average American hardware 
store carries close to 6,000 items, and 
Kelloggs and Lawrence is no excep- 
tion. The inventory problem, quite na- 
rally, is a tough one. Lawrence and 
D, R. Kellogg see an average of about 
) salesmen a month, and must deal in 
uch diverse items as tools, nails, 
paints, a large line of house . and 
kitchen wares, sporting goods, seeds 
and garden equipment, radios, plumb- 
ing and heating accessories, washing 
machines, refrigerators, deep freezers, 

ectric ironers, and bicycles, to men- 
fion only a few broad catégories. 

Store sales in 1945 totalled , $35,- 
170.56, of which somewhat less than 








TRADING AND PROFIT AND Loss STATEMENT 


(Year ended December 31, 1945) 


Total sales 
Purchases 


Inventory 

Cost of Sales 

Gross profit on sales 
Other trading income 
Other income . 
Expenses, per schedule 
Net profit for year 


Store 
$35,170.56 
+. 24,182.35 


. 15,723.74 
. 23,334.31 
..- 11,836.25 


Shop 
$51,109.23 
18,228.63 
16,994.82 
10,803.27 
34,356.21 
16,753.02 


Total 

$86,279.79 
42,410.98 
16,994.82 
26,527.01 
57,690.52 
28,589.27 
484.44 
600.86 
19,115.60 
10,558.97 











half were charge sales. Cost of all pur- 
chases of stock during this year came 
to $24,182.35, and the inventory at the 
years end was $15,723.74. Cost of 
sales for the year, including stock pur- 
chased, salaries, etc., was $23,334.31, 
giving a gross profit on store sales of 
$11,836.25. 
Sales and: profits have been consider- 
ably higher during the two years since 
1945, but Kellogg explains that these 
were unusual years, and that 1945 
comes much closer to representing a 
normal sample of his business's activ- 
ity. Since the war's end, sales have 


been abnormally swollen, he believes, 
through the mass sale of such large 
and costly items as refrigerators, oil 
heating units, etc., which have been in 
unusually heavy demand because of 
wartime shortages. It’s his conviction 
that once this demand has been satis- 
fied his business will settle back some- 
where near the 1945 level. 

Though Lawrence is in charge of the 
store, Kellogg spends much time there, 
frequently waiting on customers when 
he is not absorbed with generai man- 
agerial problems. He also spends a 
good deal of time with the affairs of 


. . - the store’s modernized interior, featuring fluorescent lights, insulation, acoustical ceilings 
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the firm’s plumbing 

There are three full-time clerks in 
the store, including Lawrence's son, 
who has charge of sales and installation 
of such household electrical appliances 
as refrigerators arid washing machines. 
Store salaries range from $32.50 to $66 
a week, plus bonuses when profits are 
good, as they have been in recent 
years. 

The plumbing, heating, and elec- 
trical shop, located at the rear of the 
store under the supervision of D. R. 
Kellogg, a World War II veteran with 
many progressive ideas for improving 
the business, turns over a somewhat 
larger dollar volume than does the 
store itself. With 12 employees, it is 
equipped to give complete plumbing 
and heating service, whether it in- 
volves the installation of an entire heat- 
ing and plumbing system on a con- 
tract basis or the repair of a leakin 
sink. It also includes a tin smithy me 
is prepared to make electrical installa- 
tions, from the erection of pole lines to 
the wiring of houses. 

Total shop business in the basic year 
of 1945 came to $51,109.23, practically 
all of which was listed as “charge 
sales.” Cost of purchases during the 
year was $18,228.63, with wages at 
$16,994.82. Cost of sales came to 
$34,356.21, and gross profit on sales 
_ was $16,735.02. 

Shop employees are organized in an 
A. F. of L. union, with wages running 
from $1 to $2.50 an hour. The average 
day’s work is seven to eight hours. 
Kelloggs and Lawrence has never had 
any serious labor difficulties and their 
oldest employee has been with them 
since 1897, the year the business 
moved to the new Katonah. 

The plumbing and heating shop op- 
erates a fleet of six trucks, each 
equipped as a complete service unit, 
while the shop itself is modernly 
equipped with all types of up-to-date 
machinery, including power pipe ma- 
chines for cutting threads. A large in- 
ventory of parts and equipment, from 
bathtubs to pipe joints, is always in 
stock for immediate service. These two 
departments in 1945 did a combined 
business “(total sales) of $86,279.97, 
with a net profit of $10,558.97. 

The item “Schedule of Expenses” in 
the accompanying operating statement 
includes various items not of a trading 
nature, and which are common to both 
branches of the business. Largest 
among these are officers’ salaries, office 
salaries, store salaries, rent; auto ex- 
pense (for the trucks), bad debts (only 
$1,185.06 in 1945), and other items 
such as insurance, repairs, telephone, 
etc. 

Annual surveys run by the National 
Retail Hardware Association indicate 
that the cost, expense, and profit ratios 













































































of Kelloggs and Lawrence, on an av- 
erage over several years, are very sim- 
ilar to those of other stores in the same 
size group. 

Unlike many small businesses, Kel- 
loggs and Lawrence keeps complete 
and accurate records of all its activi- 
ties, and each year, following the an- 
nual inventory, has an audit and state- 
ment drawn up by a firm of certified 
public accountants. By giving the own- 
ers a clear picture of where they stand 
as regards inventory, costs, profits, etc., 
this procedure contributes much to the 
success of the business, but the real 
secret of its success lies in several other 
directions. 

As a small business it is actively run 
by the men who own it. Almost always 
to be found on the floor of their store 
or in their shop, both Kellogg and 
Lawrence are on friendly terms with 
their regular customers. They are in 
intimate touch with all the intricacies 
of their business. Not only do they take 
pride in it, but both of their sons are 
also active and expect to carry on 
through the years to come. Kellogg is 
hopeful that one or more of his grand- 
sons, now small boys, will some day 
make the business a career. 

When the elder Kellogg went into 
business 61 years ago, his shop was a 
typical “horse and buggy” hardware 
store. Whole lines of merchandise, such 
as fixtures for harnesses and wagons, 
lead water piping, and wood. cooking 
and heating stoves, have long since 
disappeared. The community, too, has 
-changed—from agriculture to the habi- 
tat of commuters and Summer guests. 
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A. E. Kellogg has done well in the hardware business, hopes his grandson 
Dennis (center) will some day manage his store. (At right: Mrs. Kellogg) 


Kelloggs and Lawrence has page 
these changes. Oil burners have 1 
placed wood stoves, modern plumbi 
fixtures have taken the place of 
piping, modern washing machines a 
retrigerators dre the successors of ple 
and other heavy farm impleme 
Modern household gadgets of all sd 
are prominent. 

Another important factor in 
stare’s success is its location in a p 
perous trading area, covering nor 
Westchester and southern Putn 
Counties, and ‘even a small section 
western Fairfield County, Conn. 
tonah station is used by commuten 
Summer residents, and visitors over@! 
very large area, giving a good transi 
as well.as resident trade. 

Thus the potential business is v 
and Kelloggs and Lawrence, by go 
management and good service, has 
ways managed to hold its share. 
a large cash business, it is hard to 
mate the actual number of custo 
but monthly billings on charge 
counts average about 300. 

For a number of years the firm 
conducted a direct mail advertising f 
gram in the form of a monthly mage 
zine, Hardware News, which is p 
pared by a syndicate for. hard 
store advertising, carrying the st 
name prominently displayed, advert 
ments of many products in stock, shi 
stories, and other interesting readi 
Kelloggs and Lawrence has a cu 
mailing list of close to 1,000 custom 

The hardware business is one of 
oldest in the United States, dating hb 

(GONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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.. .m Chinchilla Breeding 








An unusual small-capital opportunity that can be started as a side-line and built 
into a full-time and highly profitable enterprise. Needed: $1,200 








by THE EDITORS 


ONG THE MORE ENJOYABLE and 
t expensive fur-producing ventures 
chinchilla breeding. It’s quite pos- 
Mle to recover your whole financial in- 

Pyestment inside of a year, and the time 

gnsumed in the care of the animals is 
slight as to make it pay off when 
adulged in only as a sideline. 

_As the chinchilla breeding business 
snow set up, a pair of animals is pur- 
hased from a rancher for $1,200. You 
mn figure on at least one litter from 
qgiat pair, consistin away of two 
its (offspring), although three and 
wen four kits are not unusual. Should 
tither of the original pair prove sterile, 
die before bearing offspring, the 
ler will replace it with an animal of 

qual quality and corresponding sex. 
» Chinchillas bear litters twice a year, 
sometimes three times. The business of 
aring for the animals is fairly simple. 
utemenould you prefer to have someone 
“@tse do the job, most ranchers will 
jameoard your pair at a cost of $5 a 

Jmonth. But they can be successfully 

ari mised in your basement or garage with 

goog? little commonsense and attention. 

&® Chinchillas lack any animal odor 
and, because of the thickness of their 
pelts, are not subject to infestation b 
Wermin. They are hardy and pied, 
mving 13 years on the average and pro- 

ing litters continually from the age 

a fget nine months. 

s pig Drafts should be avoided and ex- 

emes in temperature are not consid- 
ered beneficial. Each pair should be 
mrept in a cage, ideally a large-wire- 
mesh cubicle about three feet to a side. 
whe wire-mesh also serves as a false 
oor, below which is a tray covered 
h a sheet of newspaper. Attached to 
® outside of the cage is a smaller 
heet metal or wooden sleeping and 
box called a “nest box,” 
ghly a foot-and-a-half square. 
_ This pen has a hinged lid and a false 
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floor of wire-screen with a newspaper- 
covered tray beneath. In the space be- 
tween the tray and the false floor rests 
an electric light bulb, which is lighted 
to provide additional warmth for the 
litter when it is born. The cages can 
be made by anyone handy with tools. 
Constructed by sheet metal workers, 
they cost in the neighborhood of $50. 

Chinchillas are amazingly tame, are 
kind and gentle with their offspring. 
They are meticulously clean and bathe 
regularly, performing their ablutions in 
a shallow pan holding a half-inch of 
absorbent Fuller's Earth, a sand-like 
granular substance in which they roll 
and cavort as soon as it’s placed in the 
cage. 

As the chinchilla is herbivorous, its 
diet is little subject to decay or spoil- 
age. Take the case of “Chinchilla 
Realm,” a registered ranch operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Rudolph in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. The Rudolphs feed their 
herd twice daily. In the evening each 
pair gets a serving of wheat germ, of 
pellets prepared by Purina, and, alter- 
nating each day, of either oatmeal or 
Pablum. 

As a special treat (and an essential 
laxative) raisins, sunflower seeds or 
carrots are provided. Each morming a 
helping of one of three types of hay 
(timothy, alfalfa or clover) is placed in 
each cage. Mrs. Rudolph estimates that 
it costs only about $10 to $15 a year 
to feed a pair. 

The Rudolphs started operations 
about a year and a half ago with two 
pairs of animals. They now have 16, 
are boarding an additional 30 animals 
in their basement “ranch.” Rudolph 
plans on leaving his job as a teletype 
operator for one of the major news 
services to devote his whole time : to 
what until now has been a sideline. He 
insists that the daily care of his animals 
takes no more than an hour in the 
morning, 20 minutes in the evening. 

The chinchilla is a hardy beast, a 
member of the rodent family, im- 
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pervious to almost every ailment known 
to animals except indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter by man. Not too many years ago 
they were to be found in abundance in 
the South American Andes. The ele- 
gance and hardiness of their pelts was 
soon evident and unbridled slaughter 
and pelting commenced in earnest. Be- 
fore long, the chinchilla was faced with 
extinction and the governments of 
South America stepped in and called 
a halt to the carnage, placing a year- 
round closed season on the animals un- 
til further notice. 

That ban is still in effect, and, when 
it is lifted, a British firm has acquired 
exclusive trapping and pelting rights. 
Before the ban, however, a few en- 
lightened individuals in the United 
States had imported several pairs of 
the animals for experimental domestic 
production purposes. 

As an investment with a_ possible 50% 
return, with the definite probability of 
much more, as in the case of the Ru- 
dolphs of Chinchilla Realm, the breed- 
ing of chinchillas offers an unusual op- 
portunity for both idle capital and 
leisure time to be gainfully employed. 

The business can be started with 
from $1,200 to $1,500 capital. It’s ad- 
visable, at first, to board your animals 
with a reliable rancher until you are 
able to sell a pair of young and recoup 
your initial payment. Most ranchers 
will act as agents for you, and will dis- 
pose of surplus stock for customers at 
varying commission rates. A few ranch- 
ers will buy back the young from the 
original pair which they sell you. 

The principal ranches engaged in’ 
supplying prospective breeders with 
both information and animals are (in 
addition to Chinchilla Realm): Long 
and Farrell Ranch, Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Luray, Va.; the Chapman Ranch, 
Inglewood, Cal.; the Graef Farms, 
North Branch, N. Y.; Hood River 
Chinchilla Farm, Hood River, Ore.; 
and Cross Chinchilla Ranch, Red 
Lodge, Mont. 
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How to Buy Annuities | 








The case for annuities—wwhat they are, how they can be bought, what they 
cost—a sound method of providing for an independent old age 















by BERTON BRALEY 


INSURANCE STATISTICS SHOW that people 
who buy annuities stick around enjoy- 
ing them for from two to five years 
longer than those who follow other 


means of saving or who don’t save at 


Just why this is so isn’t certain, but 
that annuitants do top the average of 
longevity is an interesting actuarial 
fact. 

Most people understand about sav- 
ings accounts, investments in govern- 
mental and other securities, life insur- 
ance and savings and loan societies, 
but annuities are less familiar. 

The popular idea is that only movie 
stars, millionaires and _ millionaires’ 
widows can afford to buy annuities. 
That’s a mistake. 

Almost anybody can afford an an- 
nuity. 

Can you save $100 a year? That'll 
buy you a nice little income to add to 
your government Social Security bene- 
fits. How much income? That depends 
on how old you are when your annuity 
payments begin. If you start your $100- 
a-year savings at 35 and continue them 
until you're 65, you'll draw down $23 
a month for the rest of your life. Make 
it $200 a year and you'll retire on $46 
a month, a nice supplement to your 
Social Security benefit of about $50 a 
month. 

The average American worker’s in- 
come is estimated to be $2,500 a year. 
Real thrifty folks—the kind who'd be 
interested in an annuity—could usually 
manage to put $300 a year aside. Start- 
ing that at 35, the saver would have 
$69 a month at 65. Thirty-eight dollars 
a month put into annuities when 
youre 35 and continued until you're 
65 will get you $100 a month 
for the rest of your days. Start the 
saving at 40 and it'll cost you about 
$48 a month to get a hundred at age 





65. Begin at 45 and it'll take $65 a 
month to get you a hundred at 65. 
Live to be 78 and you'll get back all 
you put in—and every year after that 
is so much velvet. 

Let's put it in the form of a table: 


Montuiy Savincs NEEDED TO Buy 
Annurty INCOME-oF $100 a MONTH 


Beginning at age 35. . Retirement at65—$38 
Beginning at age 40. . Retirementat65—$48 
Beginning at age 45. . Retirement at 65—$65 


These figures are approximate, and 
they represent the cost of what is 
known in the life insurance business as 
the cash-refund annuity—the best form 
to buy if you have heirs or dependents. 
Such annuities guarantee the payment 
to your beneficiary of all the money 
you've paid in if you die before the 
annuity starts, or it will pay your heirs 
any surplus over what you have col- 
lected in income. And if you’ve drawn 
out more than you paid in? As already 
pointed out, that’s where you beat the 
rap—you go right on getting the income, 
though you live to be 100. But of 
course only you, and not your heirs, 
can collect it. 

The Straight Life Annuity is a 
better buy—and just as sound an invest- 
ment—for the man or woman without 
heirs or dependents. 

If you die before you collect, there 
is no death benefit, but you pay con- 
siderably less for the annuity. Here are 
the figures: 


Savincs Per MONTH NECESSARY FOR 
$100 a Monts Straicut Lire ANNUITY 


Beginning at 35... .Retirement at 65—$30 
Beginning at 40... .Retirement at 65—$38 
Beginning at 45... .Retirement at 65—$52 


That’s a quick sketch of annuities 
on easy (well, not too tough) pay- 
ments. Suppose you want to buy one 
for cash? Most life insurance companies 
won't sell annuities in units of less than 
$1,000; many have a minimum of 
$3,000. So let’s take a $1,000 annuity 
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as a sample, and you can multiply tg) 
by whatever you can pay. ‘ 

Unlike insurance, the younger you 
are the more annuities cost—or, rather, #7 
the less income they pay. However, ® ¥en 
except for big money-makers in short § fii 
lived businesses such as movies or base- § 
ball, most people want annuities to - 
provide for their old age. So we'll stick #- 
to 65 as the age at which your income 
will start. 

If you still insist on a retirement in§ 
come of $100 a month, the cash-pur- 
chase cost of it at 65 will be $15,900- 

a lot of money. Still, if you have that 
much, the annuity represents a sure 
investment at 6 or 7%. 

Well, that’s how you can buy annui- 
ties. Here are some examples of average | 
people who have bought them—no} 
names given but facts attested. 

“Twenty-four years ago I bought an 
annuity for $5,500. To date it has paid 
me $11,715 and is still paying.” 

“I had a few thousand dollars in § 
vested in diversified securities. The de- 
pression wiped out most of it. I began # NS 
buying annuities out of earnings, today § NS 
have a steady income.” —®§s 

“My husband died and left my in § 
come in annuities. I get four checks af RS 
month and feel that the U. S. Govern § 
ment would have to fail before my in- §- 
come would.” 

“I invested the money from my hus-§ 
band’s insurance policy, together with} 
what I could save from my earnings, § 
in an annuity. At 65 it is a wonderful §- 
satisfaction to knew my checks: will} 
come in as long as I live.” 4 

The evidence is that the wage earner §” 
and salaried person on a moderate in-} 
come can afford a comfortable annuity 
if he'll save reasonably and buy it ai 
he’ goes along. The evidence also 
that a legacy, a fair-sized bulk of cash}” 
savings, or the proceeds of a life img 
surance policy, can buy independence 
and security through investment in an 
nuities. 
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Business Conditions 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
fions are on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
galculated for the separate areas. 
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NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
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SOUTH CENTRAL NORTH CENTRAL 


over the past month in six economic areas, 
has been declining in nine. This is not as 
good as the 14-12 ratio of the June 15 
issue. The only key area which has dem- 
onstrated a consistent downward trend for 
at least six weeks is Chicago; New York 
was on the poor list in the last map but 
has now managed to level off. Five of the 
poor areas are concentrated in the Pacific 
Northwest, reflect the flood conditions 
which have harassed this section. The 
other two poor areas in the West repre- 
sent power shortages in the Sacramento 
valley and Los Angeles areas. 

The 10 cities showing the greatest gain 
over this period last year include six 
carryovers, with Houston, Tulsa, and Mo- 
bile all leading since the first of April. 
Houston has been one of the 10 best since 
November, 1947. Three of the four new- 
comers are cattle cities and reflect the 
record high prices being paid for steers. 

The general business level indicators 
shown for each zone show a highly di- 
verse movement compared with the situa- 
tion one month ago. Business has moved 
ahead in the South and Mountain zones, 
fallen off in the Northwest and North 
Central zones, and has shown no change 
in the rest of the country. The South Cen- 
tral zone still shows the largest gain over 
1947, with the West and New England 
chalking up the least rate of advance. The 
poor position of the North Central region 
appears to be only temporary. 
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CLIPPINGS 


WE'LL send you newspaper clippings of the 
best merchandising ideas, as well as copy and 
layout suggestions from companies of your 
own type. Each customer chooses just what he 
wants. Let us put on your desk regularly ad- 
clippings showing what the leaders are doing; 
only one idea a month will more than pay for 
the service. We clip ads from several hundred 
cities. 


lf there is any fime that Executives want 
ideas, it is right NOW. We operate the larg- 
est ad-clipping bureau in the country. All ads 
are selected by an experienced staff; no long- 
term contract required. 


Use coupon below to learn more about this 
valuable service and special short-term trial 
offer. No obligation of course. 





VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your newspaper 
ad-clipping service and special short-term 
trial offer. 








ONLY t¢ EACH! 
Receive, each week over 25 
new, tested, profitable BUSI- 
NESS IDEAS (1200 ideas 


each year!) Tells you ‘‘what's 
new, what to do” in your 
business. Just one idea may 


make or save you thousands 
of dollars! Only $12.50 year. 
Write today — we'll bill you 
later. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
New Business Developmen 











212 Sth Ave., N.Y. 10, N. Y. 
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.. . in Merchandising, X-Rays, f 
Office Systems, Lighting 


LIGHT NOTE 


Now there’s a remote control system 
that permits you to switch on lights, 
outlets or small appliances from any 
number of points within a building. Af- 
fording more flexibility than the aver- 
age wiring system, it eliminates much 
large and expensive material and, at 
low cost, greatly extends the uses and 
convenience of the wiring in all types 
of buildings. It’s expected to find wide 
usage in home, farm, office and factory. 

(General Electric Corp., Bridgeport 
2, Conn.) 


AMATEUR ARCHITECTS 


Practical answer to the layman’s 
home planning problem is the Homo- 
graph Planner Kit, a method whereby 
anyone can draw up his own prelim- 
inary plans, to scale, so complete and 
accurate that detailed blueprints can 
be worked out directly from them. Kit 
includes scale drawings of floor plans, 
doors, windows, etc., also contains de- 
signs of small, large and expandable 
homes, as well as much information on 
the do’s and don'ts of exterior design, 
relation of house to site, contemporary 





HUNDREDS OF NEW 1948 
PROFIT SOURCES Yours topay 


Get this New Treasury of ‘‘New Products and Services” 


Completely New 
1948 Edition 
Includes 

Latest News 
for Alert 

Profit Seekers 





( Deer new 80-page 1948 edition of 
“New Products & Services” lists 
and describes 1,000 new ideas, 
products, processes and services 
which may be the top money- 
makers of tomorrow. Now on the 
market or about to be — for you 
to use, sell, produce or compete 
‘with. You must be informed in 
order to act ahead of. others. 

An all-time record crop of new 
products — from gadgets to the 
latest synthetic materials — is now 
being readied for marketing. 


Hundreds already available, more 
hundreds to be ready. shortly. 

Get your copy now, then keep 
posted on other New Products as 
listed and described daily in The 
Journal of Commerce. Book will be 
sent free with trial subscription to 
the J-of-C. 78 issues for only $5. 


fre YORK 


153 Park Row, New York 15, N. 


< 


' Please send me your next 78 issu: 
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plus my copy of ‘‘New Products & ! 

, Services,”’ the new 80-page book ! 

j described above. Check for $5 is | 

1 enclosed. } 
! 

; Name ; 

| Address ; 
| 

1 City State__} 

1 (Zone No.) R-18 } 
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design and scores of other items of 

terest to the home planner. 
(Homograph Planner Corp., 

13th St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 


BUSINESS AID 


Efficiency of microfilming as a | 
ness system is expected to be incre 
by this motor-driven reader. Kno 
the Film-a-Record Reader-Desk, 


unit keeps images in constant focus @ 
all readable speeds. Tests have show 
that an inexperienced operator can loalj 4, 


it and locate any image on a 100-fodl “s 


roll of indexed film in less than @ 
seconds, 

(Photo Records Div., Remingtaj=-— 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
10, N.Y.) BC 


MEDICAL MAGIC 


What may be*the greatest advance 
in X-ray diagnosis is the eeper y 
of an “X-ray telescope” that will give 
physicians a 500 times clearer view d 


h 





patients’ internal > A laboratory Val 
version of this “telescope”—a uniquéj” fre 
electronic tube—has achieved for the} 4. 
first time a significant increase in the} ¢o, 
brightness of the image seen on the} Fo 
screen of an X-ray fluoroscope. qu 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., 4} Se 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.) Fi, 


SERVICE DE LUXE 


Real merchandising aid for the ser} 49: 
vice station operator is a modern, abgece 
tractive Oil Display-Service Cabinet 
which provides mass display aff, 
pumpside supply of canned motor olf yin | 
The unit also incorporates a simple amt to kx 
automatic method of draining and dis§’ 4, 
posing of empty cans, thereby eliminat},, y 
ing unsightly cans and oil spots ordi dys) 


Forb 












left on driveway and pump 


(Modern Metal Products Co., Box 
9, Greensboro, N.C.) 





COOK AS YOU EAT 


Hot-dogs can be heated right at the 
ble with this little electrical cooker. 
The lid, when closed, serves as a switch 














-xtensions on either side of it make 
tact with brass incorporated in the 
mse. The current flows through the 
fankfurters, cooks them from the in- 
fe to the outside in about two 
tes. 

lendale Provision Co., 1930 Divi- 
St., Detroit, Mich.) 


SALES WEAPON 


Innovation in industrial selling is one 
mpany’s offer of 10 years’ free main- 


tenance with every chair or stool sold. 
Each buyer registers his purchase with 
the manufacturer and receives a legal 
typewritten policy guaranteeing him 
free maintenance. 

(Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., 
175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl.) 


COLORED SIDEWALKS? 


Trend of retail store modernization 
has gone outside as retailers install 
colored or black sidewalks, often in 
decorative, eye-catching patterns. Prac- 
tical advantages: Glare is eliminated, 
making window merchandise easier to 
see; surface cracking is reduced; ice 
and snow melt more quickly because 
of the higher heat absorption of dark 
surfaces. 

(A. C. Horn Co., Inc., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y.) 


FAN FARE 


Cooler homes should result from a 
portable fan that delivers 87% more 
cooling air than standard fans of simi- 
lar size. Called the Mobilaire, it com- 
pletely changes the air in the living 
quarters of a five-room home every two 
minutes. Mounted on wheels, it’s ad- 
justable in height, weighs 35 pounds. 
Featured are  large-surface _ plastic 
blades, more sharply angled than usual, 
which raise the fan’s air moving power. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N.Y.) 
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we] Informative Reading 


give} 


tory Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
the " free to interested business men. The 
the best of these on matters of wide in- 
the 








terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
4} Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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set§ 492. It’s THE Custom, SENor: This is a 
at eso with a difference. Designed to 
net people planning a Mexican vacation 
andi iliarize themselves. with local cus- 
i gms. Written in a light, informal style, it 
S@ Wil brief you on all the things you'll need 
am) know on South-of-the-border tours. 


a | 498. VaLue or MARKETING RESEARCH 

448 DisTRBurion: Vitally interesting an- 
, lysis of a subject that’s now receiving 
Moser attention as executives get more 
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sales-minded. Reveals some of the meth- 
ods employed by researchers to secure 
and correlate the information business men 
seek on what consumers want, when, where 
and how they want it, and how much they 
are willing to pay. 


494. SmMoorH Drivinc: Commonsense 
approach to the serious problem of auto- 
mobile accident prevention. Brochure con- 
tains excellent, practical suggestions on 
how to be a safe, smooth driver; also acts 
as a reminder of a few of the fundamentals 
of good driving. 


495. TECHNOLOGICAL REQUIREMENTS AND 
DeEFENSE ProsLEeMs: An informative dis- 
cussion underlining the countless implica- 
tions of the defense program and its im- 
pact upon our economy. Factual, searching 
inquiry into a matter of national impor- 
tance. 


~ 


496. Facts You SHouLp KNow ABOUT 
AviaTIon INsuRANCE: Complete in scope, 
yet simple in style, this booklet is designed 
to give insurance agents, brokers and other 
interested persons a sound knowledge of 
this subject. Should serve as an invaluable 
source of information as well as an effec- 
tive outline to follow when soliciting this 
type of business. Presents the facts in ques- 








tion and answer form. 
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when your letter arrives “postage 
due” and he has to pay it. He is not 
amused. A “slow” mail scale can slow 
up customer relations—and sales! 

Get a Pitney-Bowes Mailing Scale, 
and you'll have one that’s right, and 
always reliable...won’t over-spend 
postage or send out envelopes short 
paid! The automatic pendulum action 
is accurate, gives instant reading... 
the wide-space markings are easy to 
read, prevent errors. The eye-level 
chart, and big front letter tray, speed 
weighing —and mailing. 

And the PB scale is so well made 
and lasts so long, it’s a real economy 
in any office! Call our nearest office, 
or write for illustrated folder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 

1737 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
World’s largest makers of mailing 
machines. Offices in 85 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


ap 





Also available: 
@ special 20 oz. 
Airmail model 
and 70 lb. 
Parcel Post Scale. 


oy 





















food than in the business. and plan ahead; enthusiasm, which he possible, of a conversation in his offch future 
The Price Waterhouse auditor, asked shows in everything he undertakes and His conversation is alive with epe that, 
by Patterson the next day to suggest for every branch of the business; a grammatic remarks. A few samp 70° 
someone else, recommended Allyn as genuine liking for people; a confident, from one luncheon session: 
“the ideal man for the job.” optimistic approach to business prob- “If you want the confidence of youk ~~ 
Once he had acquired executive re- lems; a remarkable memory—he knows employees, talk to them. If I didn’t td 
| sponsibility, Allyn rapidly took on almost every member of the widespread to my wife for two months, I know ho 
more. The next year, 1917, he was _ selling force by his first name; ability popular I would be.” 
named Comptroller. The following year to pick the right person for a responsi- “It’s well to have a will in case 
he became, at 27, a member of the bility and willingness to give him a_ death, but it’s better to have a will 
| Board of Directors, the youngest man free hand. live.” k 
ever appointed to the Board. In 1926 Allyn expects action when he assigns “There is no use worrying ab * 
he was elevated to Treasurer, and in work, but is liberal in giving credit things over which you have no contr 
1931 became Executive Vice-President where it’s due. He doesn’t try to run and if you have control, you can ¢ ee 
and General Manager. He succeeded every branch of the business, believes something about them instead of wor “e 
Colonel Deeds as President in 1940, that’s what department heads are for ing.” fail 
when the latter resigned that post to and that it’s his job to see that they “I decided 10 years ago that nobodg ¢.. 
continue as Chairman of the Board. do theirs. 


Men of Achievement 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


the post of Assistant Comptroller was 
vacant. Patterson had no use for execu- 
tives who were more interested in their 


Asked what were the main factors in 
his rapid and steady rise, Allyn attrib- 
uted it chiefly to the influence and sup- 
port of the NCR organization and of 
such leaders as Patterson and Colonel 
Deeds. 

“Although Mr. Patterson passed on a 
quarter of a century ago,” he said, “I 
still find myself asking, when problems 










your profits 


@ When you locate 
in Florida's Marion 
County you'll enjoy 
sunny weather the year 
around. This means famous Florida 
outdoor fun . . . But also means low 
heating and construction costs . . . Mini- 
mum absenteeism . . . Greater Profits! 

Light industry thrives here. Settled 
native American labor is in ample sup- 
ply to work abundant surrounding raw 
materials—Cattle by-products, hard and 
soft woods, citrus and vast limerock de- 
posits, to name a few. 

Here is a stable community with no 
seasonal demand for housing or labor. 
Trackside plant sites adjacent to cheap 
power and unlimited supplies of pure 
water are now available, with modern 
land and air transportation to speed 
your products to market, 

Write today for facts and figures to 
show how you may profit when you 
locate in Marion County. 


F. O. BIRD, Marion County Chamber of 
emmam=e Commerce, Ocala, Florida —n.m: 
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come up: “What would John H. Patter- 


son do in this situation?’ ” 


“right-hand men” at the NCR drew 
mention of some additional reasons for 
their chiefs success. Among them 
were: foresight—unusual ability to see 


Thus he achieves a degree of free- 
dom from details that helps him to 
meet the responsibilities of his office 
and have time for community affairs 
and other interests. He is on the Boards 
of Directors of the Winters National 
Bank and Trust Co., Dayton, the Mc- 
Call Corp. and the National Association 
of Manufacturers; and is active in the 
Office Equipment Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. 

Allyn walks to work mornings, reach- 
ing the plant by 7:30. 

He frequently plays golf during 
week-ends, and when in New York 
City, which he “makes” twice a month, 
has a daily workout at Reilly's gym. 
He has robust health, which he owes, 
he says, to the fact that he takes care 
of it. 

More than anything else, he says, he 
enjoys visiting NCR sales offices. 

Before the war he devoted two weeks 
each Spring and Fail to automobile 
tours of sales offices, holding a meeting 
in one city in the morning, in another 
nearby city in the afternoon, and on 
to the next in the evening. Since the 
war he has visited most U. S. sales 
offices, traveled to practically every 
country in South America, and made 
two trips to Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

An avid newspaper reader, he sub- 
scribes to the New York Times and 
London Times as well as local news- 
papers, and reads the London Econo- 
mist along with American periodicals. 
He is fond of biographies and historical 
works. 

“I get a lot of comfort out of history 
because I see it repeating itself so 
much,” he said. 

Several years ago he started sending 
personal birthday greetings to every 
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Conversations with some of Allyn’s 


executive, branch manager and f 
man, at first in the form of the edifj 
of the man’s home-town newspay 
dated on his birthday. 

Every New Year he sends a letter 
each member of the selling force; t 
to make it take the place, as nearly 





else is going to look after my hea 
but myself, and if you haven't healt 
you can’t occupy a top executive job. 

“An executive today can pick up 7 
telephone and find out what’s going 0 
in the Argentine, when he may n 
know what’s going on under his ov “= 
roof.” 

Allyn’s advice to young men begi 
ning business careers is to learn to g 
along with people and to apply the 
selves to their work. He believes ti 
because industry's chief need today i 
in the field of industrial relationship 
the greatest development of the 
30 years will take place in that area. 

Best proof of the doctor’s skill is the 
patient’s progress. The NCR is thriving, 
Its personnel has more than doubled 
since the boom years of the ’20s. Its 
1947 sales volume was approximately 
three times that of the largest pre-wat 
year. Its accounting machine busines 
alone is as large as its entire busines 
was before the war. 

The core of NCR philosophy is im 
four words inscribed upon one of its 
buildings: “We progress through 
change.” 

This means, to NCR men, research 
and engineering. The management 
works with men; the men create and} 
produce a constantly improving andj > 
expanding line of cash registers, busi 
ness analysis machines, bookkeeping 
machines, posting machines, pa 
machines, adding machines, _ ticket 
selling machines—machines, incident 
ally, which give facts and figures, pro 
vide or make ‘it easier to obtain the 
information needed to run a business. 

In a wartime talk to members @ 
the company’s 25-year Club, now mor 
than 1,800 strong, Allyn pointed otf 
that of all the machines in the NG 
line at the start of the war, not one w 
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eing built when the youngest club 
‘member joined the organization, and 

icted that no product then in the 
i line would be in it 15 years from that 
date. 

More optimistic than ever about the 
future of the business, Allyn believes 
that, despite the widespread mechani- 
zation of record-keeping and office pro- 
























cedure, the real development in this 
direction has only begun, and that the 
next 10 years will see methods being 
studied just as carefully in offices as 
they have been in factories, and every 
possible labor-saving devices adopted. 
The great increase in the amount of 
record-keeping, he says, leaves com- 
panies with no other choice. 





This Is Capitalism 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


to Revolutionary War days. Probably 
because of the great variety of items 
carried, the business has been well 
above the average in success. During 
the depression, hardware stores’ rate of 
failure was below the veep of that 
' for most other retail establishments. 
' More new retail stores of all kinds 
close their doors during the first three 
rs than continue in business. A re- 
cent study by the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Indiana, 
‘covering 11 retail trades—hardware, 
drugs, men’s clothing, women’s cloth- 
ing, shoes, groceries, furniture, depart- 





nee ment stores, general stores, garage and 
, S"} auto sales and restaurants—shows clear- 
ly that hardware stores have a lower 

ie uitting rate than most others. Only 
ys g stores show a slightly better 
ship stability record at the end of a seven- 
“| year period, 1930-37. Students of store 
are} mortality say that the hardware store 


is the) that stays in business five years has a 
ving} life expectancy of some 25 years. 
ubled According to the last U. S. Census 
s. It} of Business (1939), there were 29,147 
ately hardware stores, with total sales of 
°-Wal — $629,276,000 in this country. Hard- 
ines} ware Age, trade journal for the indus- 
ines} try, estimates that on January 15, 1948, 
_ .4 there were 35,102 stores doing an esti- 
is Mf ~=mated business of $2,164,000,000. 
oF its The size of hardware stores varies 
ough greatly, but more than half do an an- 
nual business of less than $20,000, ac- 
earch cording to a Hardware Age survey. The 
ment} group listed as “Majors,” however, 
and} which do an annual business of better 
and ’ than $80,000 and account for about 
bus} one-third of all the stores, handles the 
ping} —_greater part of the retail hardware store 
: business. 
cket- In 1989, 8,670, or 30.1% of the 
lent} dealers then operating, accounted for 
pro} 71.6% of the entire retail hardware 
the} business, while 69.9% of the nation’s 
nes} hardware stores did only 28.4% of re- 
tail hardware selling. 

While this may seem a lopsided pic- 
ture, in favor of the larger stores, it 
does not mean that the smaller ones are 

_ unprofitable. On the average, hardware 
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stores show good profits, though the 
larger stores do have better profit mar- 

s. 

Competition in the business is keen, 
not only among hardware stores, but 
from many other sources. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce booklet,. “Estab- 
lishing and Operating a Hardware 
Store,” lists at great length the outside 
competition a hardware retailer may 
expect for some of his more important 
stock items. Take, for example, small 
electrical appliances. According to the 
Department of Commerce, he must 
meet competition from electrical, de- 
partment, mail-order, variety, public 
utility, drug, furniture, and even jewel- 
ry stores. 

The hardware business changes 
rapidly with the times. Success, as the 
case of Kelloggs and Lawrence: indi- 
cates, depends largely on keeping pace 
with new products and new demands. 
For example: Back in the horse-and- 
buggy days, many stores did a big 
business in harness and other eques- 
trian supplies—even feed. With the 
coming of the automobile and the trac- 
tor these sales declined. 

The decline, however, was slow, 
which proved to be a disaster for some 
and a boon to others. Many of those 
who failed to realize what was hap- 
pening went out of business. Those 
who did had time to shift to other 
products. Fortunately, with the decline 
of the horse and buggy, came the spec- 
tacular rise of plumbing and central- 
ized heating. 

A large number of hardware stores, 
Kelloggs and Lawrence among them, 
followed the trend, and by 1939 sold 
$39,000,000 worth of plumbing and 
heating supplies. The figure is much 
larger today. ‘The shift to the sale of 
electrical equipment, ranging from 
light bulbs to washing machines and 
cooking stoves, is another example of a 
new field exploited by retail hardware 
dealers. 

In short, hardware retailing is a very 
big business in these United States. It 
is not an easy business, but for those 
who are alert to the shifting opportuni- 
ties, and who are willing to work hard, 
it offers profits above the average in the 
retail field. 
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Serves the 
AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRY 


Cooling Equipment for: 


v FARM TRACTORS 


¥v THRESHERS 
v COMBINES 


/ GARDEN TRACTORS 


¥v HAMMER MILLS 


¥v GENERATOR SETS 


v PUMPS 
J SPRAYERS 


/ FARM TRUCKS 


/ And Other 


Routine Needs 


Take advantage of Young’s experience in 
designing and manufacturing complete 
cooling systems for any automotive appli- 
cation. For information_on the Young 
Line of Heat Transfer Equipment, mail 


coupon below. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 
Soles and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 





* 


_Younc & 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators © 
Jacket water coolers @ Heat exchangers @ Inter- 
coolers * Condensers @ Evaporating cgolers ¢ Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers © Atmospheric cooling ond 
condensing units @ Supercharger intercoolers @ 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 
HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors @ Unit Heaters @ *Heating, Cooling 
coils @ Evaporctors @ Air conditioning units. 





YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 

701 Marquette St. 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Send me a copy of the new 
Young General Catalog 
No. 148, just off the press. 





City 
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Kconomists: Third Quarter 
Relatively Stable 


INDUSTRY ENTERS 1948's third quarter 
with no major crises. looming on the 
economic horizon. 

Polled by Forses in this 37th quar- 
terly business forecast, our panel of 
leading economists—expert industrial 
observers throughout the country—fore- 
see continued high production, slightly 
easier materials supply, a brighter la- 
bor outlook, and a price level that's 
at least expected to remain level. 


Most PrEssinG PROBLEM. Since our 
first quarter report, on January 1, 
ForsEs economists have considered in- 
flation as the nation’s most serious eco- 
nomic problem. This latest forecast is 
no exception, though inflationary pres- 
sures are, in general, considered some- 
what less insistent than heretofore. 

One authority feels that the problem 
now consists of “preventing a new surge 
of inflation.” Another, summing up the 
prevailing view, puts it this way: “Our 
most pressing problem is to avoid addi- 
tional government or business actions of 
an inflationary nature, at least until 
there is some assurance that an impor- 
tant deflationary trend is under way.” 


Propuction. While we may expect 
production to continue at close to pres- 
ent levels, the experts see little prospect 
of any upward thrust. And most of 
them cite the possible coal stoppage as 
a potential threat. 


MatTeERIALs. Again, barring another 
“won't work” situation in coal, mate- 
rial stocks are expected to hover around 
current levels, with shortages easing 
up a bit in many cases. Chief excep- 
tion: metals, particularly steel. 

Typical majority view: “Rearmament 

make some materials scarce, but 
most will be ample.” On the minority 
side: “Materials, especially steel, will 


be tighter.” 


Prices. Forses economists predict 
that third quarter prices, too, will stick 
pretty much at present peaks. A few 
observers anticipate a slight rise; only 
one forecasts a drop. 

The consensus: “Prices will remain 
on plateau.” 


Waces. The unanimous opinion here 
is that “Wages will probably go up,” 
with one observer pegging the rise at 
“5 to 8%.” 

The overall forecast is summed up 
in this comment: “As a result of the 
record high cost of living, labor will 
continue to press for higher wages; de- 
mands will be granted within reason- 
able limits.” 


InFLATION. Though this is the third 
quarter's chief headache, the econo- 
mists nevertheless reveal some optim- 
ism, feel that “inflation will not be 
greatly extended, since it now appears 
close to its peak.” Another comment: 
“Inflationary and deflationary forces are 
now in rough balance—but inflation can 
spurt again.” 


Lasor. Less pessimism is revealed 
here than in last quarter's forecast. 
With the exception of a possible coal 
strike, most of our observers anticipate 
“generally peaceful” conditions on the 
labor front. Further, they predict 
“record high employment.” 


ForEIGN TraveE. “About the same as 
in second quarter” is the general fore- 
cast. Sample comments: “Foreign trade 
will continue hampered by dollar short- 
ages but aggregate trade level will con- 
tinue high.” “Imports up, exports be- 
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low last year.” “Decline in exports grad- 
ually compensated by ECA.” 


INTERNATIONAL. One man voices the 
overall opinion: “International affairs 
will muddle along.” Except for the 
“possibility of renewed tension with 
Russia,” however, the experts regard 
any serious international development 
this quarter as “unlikely.” 


FINANCE. FORBES economists expect 
no important trend in finance “un 
less Russian-American relations become 
more tense; then security prices may 
drop.” Another view: “The tendency is 
likely to be toward higher interest rates 
but government control will keep this 
tendency in check.” 


FAVORABLE 


Most favorable factors for this quar- 
ter, say our authorities, are the fol 
lowing: 

1. “Huge output.” 

2. “Prospect of good’ crops here and 
abroad.” 

8. “Relatively peaceful third round 
wage settlements.” 

4. “Backlog of demand for many 
durable commodities.” 

5. “Continued high level of purchas- 
ing power.” 

6. “Lull on international front.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


Along with “too much election-year 
mrconil emphasis is placed on the fol- 
owing as among the most unfavorable 
factors: : 

1. “Prospects of deficit in Federal 
budget. 

2. “Prospective difficulty of adjust 
ing wages and prices to a lower level 
when present inflationary bubble col 
lapses.” 

3. “New scarcities due to arma 
ments.” 

4. “International political and eco 
nomic problems.” 

5. “Raw material shortages, espe 
cially steel.” 

6. “Prospect of possible severe weak 
ness in some agricultural prices beca 
of record world-wide crop outlook.” 
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No Recession This Year Unless— 


THE WIDESPREAD 1947 predictions that business 


recession would develop in the first half of this © 


year have not been fulfilled. Nor is recession likely 
to occur this quarter. 

Not only so, but unless the entirely unexpected 
happens—election of a Democratic Administration— 
the outlook is that no setback will occur in the 
fourth quarter. 

Neither pronounced inflation nor deflation, each 
predicted by varying schools of thought, has oc- 
curred. The trend hgs continued, though mildly, 
towards rising costs, due solely to another widen- 
ing spiral of union wage increases. Here, too, 
moderate rather than wild advances have prevailed 
—and are likely to rule throughout industries which 
have not yet acted. 

John L. Lewis is, at this writing, once more 
unpredictable. Another coal strike could and prob- 
ably would prove somewhat upsetting, temporarily. 
But public opinion is such that the Administra- 
tion can be relied upon to act as effectively as the 
Taft-Hartley Law allows. 


SUSTAINING BUSINESS FACTORS 


Congress having at the last minute agreed to 
permit the President to sanction practically all the 
European recovery aid recommended by the Ad- 
ministration, the certainty now is that purchases 
and shipments will be speeded up, that they will 
reach volume sufficient to sustain current levels 
of activity in affected lines. At the same time, care 
promises to. be taken to avoid run-away boosting 
of prices. 

Bumper farm crops cannot but have a sustaining 


‘influence on major industries and on retail trade. 


Lessening of scarcities should be conducive to 
extensive sales. Farmers are reported to be spend- 
ing more freely than ever before. 

Building meanwhile is expanding in almost every 
section of the country as materials are forthcoming 
in larger quantities. This despite abnormally high 


wages and costs. 


INVESTORS DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 


Although stocks have advanced substantially, 
the fundamental fact remains that investors are 
not sharing adequately in the nation’s prosperity. 
Stockholders’ share in the national income has far 
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from kept pace either with living costs or industrial 
wage increases. In “Trusts and Estates,” Arthur M. 
Wolkiser pertinently points out: 

“As compared with an average of over 50% of 
earnings distributed as dividends from 1939 
through 1946, and 69% of profits paid out to 
stockholders in 1929, the 1947 stockholder received 
39%. While the dollar amount of dividends has 
increased, it has fallen far behind the increased 
cost of living, rising 17% over 1929, while living 
costs have increased 95% and hourly earnings in 
industry increased 116%. 

“These low returns contribute to reversing the 
trend to democracy in corporate ownership and to 
freezing-out the small stockholder as well as much- 
needed new investment. 

“If Socialism or Communism should make seri- 
ous progress in our country, it will be because 
we ourselves have unnecessarily abandoned the 
traditional . incentives of capitalism, or failed to 
make the public appreciative of their social and 
economic values.” 

I cannot fathom the indifference of the Admin- 
istration, of Congress, of management, of the finan- 
cial world, of investors themselves to this truly 
alarming condition. 

Appearing recently before a Joint Senate and 
House Committee, when I expressed apprehension 
on this score, I was asked how is it that employ- 
ment has reached an all-time peak. Where has the 
money for expansion come from? 

I replied, first, that instead of paying out a nor- 
mal percentage of profits to stockholders in the 
form of dividends, an unprecedented proportion 
was withheld and retained for plant improvements 
and expansion; second, that many millions had 
been raised through corporations going deeper 
and deeper into debt. I added that ballooning debts 
would inevitably bring disaster, and that, unless 
savers could be induced to invest in equities, in 
common stocks, the inescapable alternative would 
be wholesale State Socialism. 

Perhaps a Republican Congress, if elected, will 
waken to this dire danger and enact remedial 


legislation. 
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WHAT TO KNOW 
in Buying and Selling Stocks 


To know WHAT to buy and WHEN to 
buy, don’t rely on your own opinion 
or the advice of one man! Get 
TOTAL MARKET OPINION in 


INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS 


Weekly DIGEST OF ADVISORY SERVICES 
Reads, studies and combs ALL the 
leading services—tells in a readable 
one-page report what ALL recom- 
mend— 
* Which stocks to consider 
* Which tend to move 3 to 5 times 
faster than the market 
* What action to take 
Only $16 for 52 issues. Or, if you 
prefer, send only $2 for 8 trial issues 
of this timely useful service. 
C1 $16 A YEAR 0 $2, 8 WEEKS 


52 issues Trial Offer 
($17.50 Air Moil) ($2.25 Air Mail) ~ 
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DU VAL’S Investment CONSENSUS 
Dept. R-141, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co., 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . . Charts 
37 Chapters .. . Glossary . . . Index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 
trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t “‘know it all” can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly ‘mistakes and increase profits. 

Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 

Use it with confidence—with profit. It should 
Prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
made. Price $5 in U. S. Canada and Foreign, 
$6. To get your copy—fill in and return coupon 
below. Money back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 7-1 
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send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s new 
book “THE STOCK MARKET—Basic Guide 
for Investors” : 


Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 


(J Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 
( Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 
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GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 


The Financial Background| 


(continued ) 


J. Eucene Banks Has compiled several 
indices for gauging the financial back- 
ground. In order to measure the effect 
of corporate earnings on stock prices, 
he has devised a formula which ex- 
presses the level which the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Stock Average might be ex- 
pected to reach with a given level of 
earnings on the component stocks. 

It has been found that the normal 
price-earnings ratio varies with the level 
of earnings. 

If the stock of the XYZ Company 
normally sells at eight times earnings 
when the com earns $10 per share, 
it will usually sell at more than eight 
times earnings when it is earning only 
$5 per share. 

We have discussed the reasons for 
this in previous articles on Price-Earn- 
ings Ratios. This characteristic is taken 
into consideration by the formula. 

The relationship between the level 
where the Dow-Jones Average should 
sell on a given sum of earnings and 
where it actually has sold is quite close 
over a period of years. However, there 
have been times, such as the recent 
past, when the market deviated con- 


siderably from its theoretically normal 


level. The position of prices with re- 
spect to this theoretically normal level 
justified by earnings appears to depend 
primarily upon the availability of 
money for investment. 

In attempting to gauge the avail- 
ability of money for investment, Mr. 
Banks has used two indices. One re- 
flects the working capital position of 
industry. Its trend bears remarkably 
close relationship to the longer-term 
trend of the stock market. 

A general working capital squeeze 
creates a demand for funds which ulti- 
mately results in the sale of listed stocks 
and bonds, particularly by many owners 
of smaller businesses, in order to raise 
the necessary capital to finance their 
operations under the new conditions. 

The ratio thus reflects conditions 
which affect what the economists would 
term the “marginal holders of stocks.” 
When one considers that during the 
break of August and September, 1946, 
a sales turnover of only 1.07% of the 
total shares listed produced a decline 
of some 18%4% in the Dow-Jones In- 
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dustrial Average, the importance of the 
“marginal” holders in thin markets can 
be appreciated. 

In other words, when busines 
reaches a certain stage of prosperity 
because of high prices, large inventory, 
and increasing accounts receivable, it 
begins to absorb money from the see 
urities markets. This continues until 
business activity slumps and the money 
is no longer needed. The money is then 
available for reinvestment in sect 
rities. * 

The other financial index employed 
reflects the situation of the banks. 

If the banks have plenty of money 
to lend, this condition is conducive t 
rising security prices, and vice versa. 

This index reflects the availability 
bank money, while the first index de 
scribed may be said to reflect the ave 
ability of stockholders’ money. 

A study of the economic and fins 
cial data presented in the study reve 
little real evidence that the market di 
counts business activity and earning 
six to nine months in advance, as 
commonly believed. This theory if 
probably less prevalent now than for 
merly, inasmuch as the Securities andj” 
Exchange Commission has largely 
hibited so-called “insiders” from tradi 
in their own stocks. 

One of the classic examples of the 
failure of events to conform to the 
theory in pre-S.E.C. days, howevet, 
was in 1929, when business turned 
down several months before the stock 
market peak. . 

Instead of the stock market discount 
ing business changes in advance, ap 
parently what actually occurs is that}” 
the market moves with the trend of the 
financial position of business, but withing” 
limits determined by the current levélf” 
of corporate earnings. 

In other words, most of the peopley” 
who sell out at the top fe 
not do so because they are smarter thant” 
others and see the slump coming. Moti” 
of them probably al boom they} 
must raise funds. . 

Mr. Banks says he is keeping # 
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weather eye on his indices to determin 


what effect the rearmament program i 
conjunction with the tax cut will ha 
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Thousands of investors profited handsomely from our January Forecast. Now that a Bull Market 
has been confirmed, our new Forecast is even more valuable; reveals bigger, broader profit oppor- 


tunities. Anticipated Republican victory, vast rearmament program and favorable developments 
abroad should bring amazing advances in certain stocks. Very big Profits are in the making for 
those carefully and correctly advised. Our staff of expert analysts tells you how to prepare for real 
opportunities ahead, with the added safety of tested advice based on intensive, fact-finding research. 


HOW BULL MARKETS 
ACTED IN PAST 


Extent of 13 past Bull Markets after 
confirmation point. An exclusive tabula- 
tion covering a 46-year period. Do you 
know that one Bull Market soared 305% 
from confirmation point and how long 
it lasted? Our compilation, available 
nowhere else, is of utmost importance 
to investors, traders and fund managers. 


HOW LONG FOR THIS 

BULL MARKET? 
No two Bull Market cycles are the same. 
Our Forecast analyzes the particular 
conditions surrounding this one and the 
dynamic forces at work. We uncover 
two very important prospects that the 
market is now discounting. Are stocks 
the least inflated element of our econ- 
omy? This and other vital questions are 
answered. 
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SHARP REACTIONS DUE 


Set-backs mark broad upward movements; some so severe that many investors 
believe Bull Market is over. Our Forecast explains a major temporary decline now 
discernible; when it may come. 


ELECTION CRUCIAL TO STOCK MARKET 


Presidential elections always greatly affect market trend. Our Forecast explains all 
aspects of a new set ef conditions that a GOP administration would bring . . . 
correction of New Deal abuses, return of venture capital, tax reforms, etc. We 
show how the election could start most active phase of advance in stocks to carry 
Bull Market to highest levels in this generation. 


21 Stocks For 11 Laggards For 
GOP Victory Big Percentage Gain 


All stocks won’t rise alike. Some will: give disappointing performances. Our staff 
has put thousands of securities under the analytical spotlight; discarded all except 
those which qualify for widest advances with least risk . . . substantiated by tech- 
nical, industrial and other proven indications. These 32 carefully weeded-out stocks 
include numerous issues with special situations available now at prices that permit 
you magnificent results. Many will be carried on our Supervised Lists with advice 
each week to hold, buy, sell or shift. 


Special Mid-Year Forecast FREE 
With 3 Months’ Trial Subscription 
... if You Act NOW 


For a few days only you may have this Forecast with our compliments as a bonus 
with a 3 months’ trial subscription. This period, with a Pre-Election Bull Market 
in the offing, may be a very profitable one for you—under the shrewd guidance 
of the Investors Advisory Institute. The Service assembles, analyzes its information 
and prepares its advice after the Market closes each Friday. You get the Service 
by first class mail or air mail early Monday in time to plan your action for the week. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons: Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Like our Annual Forecast, this Mid-Year Forecast utilizes 
the vast information resources, national field reports 
and intimate industrial contacts built up over 30 years 
by the parent organization. 


Fill in the coupon at right . . . better take a year’s 
subscription at the lower rate (only $45). Join the 
large family of investéts that look to America’s fastest 


| growing investment — service to help them in- NAME 
crease their capital without unnecessary risks. 
: ADDRESS 
| Fill in Coupon—Mail Today! eS ee 
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Investors Advisory institute 


Combines _14 Service 
Features You Need 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. 


2. Clear-Cut Analyses of the reasons behind 
their predictions. 


3. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what to do and why. 


4. Present Investment Pelicy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds . . . in stocks. 


5. Three "Supervised" Investment Pro- 
grams—for appreciation . . . for income... 
for stability—plus weekly program changes. 


6. "Stock ef the Week"—detailed analysis 
and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 
light. ' 

7. "Industry of the Week"—complete study 


of the industry making top news . . . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


8. Medel Portfolios . . . how market experts 
set up a typical program for various types of 
investment objectives. 


9. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 
low-priced issues with different characteristics 
and purposes. 


10. Digests of current writing by market au- 
thorities. 


11. What Traders are recommending to their 
clients. 


12. "Review of Recommended Stocks”... 
a summary of significant news affecting "Super- 
vised Recommendations" and your investments. 


13. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 
agement graphically presented. 


14. Earnings and Dividend Calendar .. . 
summary of earnings reported and dividend 
actions on major stocks. 











Send me at once your Mid-Year Forecast with “21 Stocks for GOP 
Victory and 11 Laggard Stocks for Big Percentage Gain.’ 
subscription as checked below. 
C) 3 Months $15 
C) Air Mail $1 Extra Per Year 
lS Ee ees 


C1 6 Months $25 
(Foreign Rates on Request) 
| will remit when billed. 
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... opposite of fiction 


It doesn’t take a dictionary to tell you 
,the one thing needed to finish this 
puzzle is FACT. 


FACT fits — there’s no substitute! 
Sound investors in securities already 
know what we’re driving at. Because 
FACT—the complete story on any 
company or stock—is vital to their 
investment decisions. 


That’s why we stress “Investigate 
then Invest” so strongly. That’s why 
we advise any investor to get all the 
available facts on any stock or com- 
pany—first! And that’s why we do 
our best to keep investors informed 
on any changes in that factual picture 
afterwards. 


Keeping in constant step with 
those changes is our large and experi- 
enced Research Department. Its ex- 
tensive staff constantly gathers and 
gives out information of interest to 
any investor. It digs up facts asked 
for in hundreds of letters, and period- 
ically publishes both the good and 
bad about whole industries and indi- 
vidual securities. 


Merrill Lynch doesn’t offer specific 
advice unless specifically asked. But 
if you’re puzzling over present invest- 
ment opportunities, we will help fill 
in the facts . . . send all the informa- 
tion we have on a particular security 
or confidentially analyze your present 
holdings—at no charge. Why not 
call or write—today? 


Department T-4 
Merril LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Low-Priced Stocks With 


Dynamic Possibilities 








Low-Pricep Stocks WiTrH APPRECIATION 


POTENTIALS 


Price Range 


Dividend 1946-48 Latest Appreciation 
1947 to Date Price Potential* 
American Bantam Car......... ste 5%4- 1% 2% 121% 
TS EEE ESRI eee $2.00 387%—12 12% 196% 
td cevebehianeeus 0.10 14%-— 4% 6% 121% 
IE. ub oc becnweses nee 15 — 3% 5 200% 
Butte Copper & Zinc......... + 9%4-— 2% 8% 171% 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. P. & P... rae 38'%4— TH% 9% 305% 
Curtis Publishing ............ ate 26 -—7 1lY% 126% 
Detroit Gray Iron............ 0.20 7 —2% 2% 154% 
oe in a%s ving 6 w\w.0'0 als 10%— 3 43% 148% 
Laclede Gas Light........... 0.20 9%— 4% 5% 63% 
National Bellas Hess.......... 0.20 9R-— 2% 8% 155% 
EG on. veceepeecees 0.37% 18%— 5% 7 170% 
tba ks vidnecawew an’ 0.15 15Y%-— 2% 8% 343% 
NS i ache wie oka Ad ene oe 89%-— 7% 12% 222% 
Symington-Gould ............ 0.25 16%— 4% 6% 176% 
Thatcher Glass} ............. 0.60t 214-— 9% 9% 121% 
SE MED, |. ose 6-00 oe 0.s 00s id TK%— 2% 8% 119% 
United Wall Paper............ 0.25 11%-— 3% 6% 92% 


*Percentage gain possible if stock recovers to 1946 high. +Adjusted to changes 


in capitalization. 


tPlus 5% stock dividend. 








AT CERTAIN PHASES of a rising market, 
low-priced stocks offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for increasing capital substan- 
tially. This is because most of these 
lesser-quality issues are highly “vola- 
tile,” that is, they show large percent- 
age gains in a bull market and decline 
precipitously in a bear trend. 

Timing, therefore, is of the essence 
in buying stocks of this type. In the 
bull market now under way, most low- 
priced issues have thus far shown only 
modest advances, suggesting that the 
largest gains are yet to be seen. 

When the bull market reaches its 
later and more dynamic stages, many 
of these shares should be in for good 
appreciation. 

The accompanying table lists 18 low- 
priced issues selling well under their 
respective 1946 highs. There is a pos- 
sibility, though no certainty, that some, 
perhaps all, of these shares will again 
reach the peak prices they attained two 
years ago. 

However, just by way of exploring 
the possibilities of capital gains in each 
of these shares, it is interesting to note 
that these stocks would show gains 
ranging from 63% up to 343% if each 
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were to recover to the top levels of 
1946. 

It is impossible to predict just how 
many of these shares will show such a 
rise; nevertheless, the group, as a 
whole, offers above-average opportuni- 
ties for dynamic gains to the investor 
able to assume some speculative risk. 
How far the individual stocks will ad- 
vance will depend largely on the de- 
gree of public confidence and the so- 
called “temperature of speculation” as 
the market advances to higher levels. 

A Republican victory next Novem- 
ber could go a long way toward creat- 
ing such circumstances, since it would 
=, attract “venture capital”’—the 
ifeblood of free enterprise—back into 
the equity markets once again. Con- 
sidering the billions of dollars of such 
capital which have kept to the sidelines 
because of burdensome taxes and other 
New Deal restrictions, the return of 
such money to the market could have 
a tremendous effect. Under such condi- 
tions, stocks of the,type discussed here 
could do very handsomely. 

Of the accompanying list, the fol- 
lowing appear to have above-average 
potentials: 
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osc Sram Ths 6° targunl 
sompany in the steel industry, but earn- 


tT: ags are now in a sharply rising cycle, 
and likely to continue upward. Earned 


§4¢ per share in 1947, against 1l¢ in 
1946. This year’s profits should exceed 
$1 per share. Has backlog of some 
$20,000,000 of unfilled orders. 


Cuicaco, MiLwavukEE, St. PAauL & 
Paciric—A speculative rail stock, cur- 
rently operating in the red, but ex- 


pected to show a profit again later this 


year. 


Curtis Pusiisninc Co.—Advertising 
revenues are increasing. Earned 20¢ 
per share in first quarter of 1948, 
against 3¢ in similar 1947 period. 


Detrroir Gray IRon—Produces gray 
iron castings and alloy steel, sold main- 
ly to automobile industry. Large auto 
output for next several years augurs 
favorably for this supplier. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss—A progres- 
sive mail order firm, showing substan- 
tial progress in sales and earnings. 


REXALL Druc—Profits in last two 
years have been plowed back to finance 
expansion and improvements. This aug- 
ments long-range earning power. In- 
vestors able to hold stock for long term 
should be well rewarded for their pa- 
tience. 


SprecEL, Inc.—Improving sales and 
earings outlook suggests eventual, 
substantial recovery for stock. 


Congratulations 


Charles R. Van Anden, elected a 
vice-president of New York Life In- 
surance Co. 

Fred C. Foy, former vice-president 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales, central 
staff, of Koppers Company. 

Alexander P. Haber, elected a vice- 
president of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York. 

Gilfry Ward, appointed vice-president 
of the Kellogg Division of American 
Brake Shoe Co. 

William C. MacMillen, Jr., elected 
vice-president in charge of operations 


of Eagle-Lion Films. 


Donald H. Lyons, purchasing agent 
of Johns-Manville Corp., elected presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of New York. 

Richard H. Mansfield, resigned as 
Vice-president of Chase National Bank, 
to become director and chairman of 
the finance committee of Rockefeller 
Center, Inc. He will also become ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Rockefeller 
Brothers, Inc. 


S. T. Mason Frey, elected a vice- 
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‘president of Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. 


* 

Neville Blond, staff member of the 
British Embassy, has been appointed 
United Kingdom Trade Adviser in the 
United States. Business executives may 


x 


contact him either at his Washington 
or New York office (Empire State 
Building), where he will work in close 
co-operation with the commercial de- 
partment of the British Consulate-Gen- 
eral. 








American Airlines 
Chrysler* 
General. Motors* 
General Cable 
Greyhound 
Paramount 

Radio Corporation 
RKO 

Republic Steel 
Socony Vacuum 


*“Chrysler v. General Motors” 
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What about 
THESE 20 


‘Commonwealth & Southern 


For unequivocal statements on the outlook for these 20 popular 
stocks, as indicated by their market action (as well as useful individual 
charts on each) take advantage of our Special Trial Offer below. 


This offer gives you (1) the current Stock Trend Bulletin, (2) the 
next, four issues, (3) the already published Report A on 10 Stocks, 
and (4) Report B on 10 additional Stocks ready July 7. 


New readers only may take advantage of the above offer... $3 ‘a 


Regular Term Subscription Rates 


Six months’ service... $55 [] One year’s service... $100 T] 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
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STOCKS? 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Columbia Gas 

Rexall 

Internat’l Tel. & Tel. 
New York Central 
American Radiator 
Hayes Manufacturing 
Electric Power & Light 
Canadian Pacific 
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Springfield 3, Mass. 
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> SEMI-ANNUAL FORECAST ¢ 


The most comprehensive and profit peinting 
survey of its kind ever issued by this service 


% Sixteen pages of facts, figures, charts and predictiens. A guide in buying 
and selling stocks for the next six months. Released for the first time this 
mid-year because of fast-changing economic and political conditions. Ex- 
pert opinion on which stocks look more attractive than others, and which 
industry groups should make the major gains. 


% Another section will provide a complete list of low-priced stecks priced 
from 1 to 25 which we rate ‘‘above average”’ or higher. 


s Mail $1. with this Ad and your name and address for the 
important Semi-Annual Forecast. At no added cost you 
will get the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory 
Service. Offer open to new readers only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 
Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, New York 


A-754-172 
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VOLUME-PRICE 
BAROMETER 
As advanced trend indicator 


New inquirers offered 30 day trial 

subscription, together with copies of 

recent and past bulletins, for $1.00. 
P. B. RANKE 

1575 Elbur Ave., Lakewood 7, Ohio 























TRADERS 


Weekly market analysis designed to assist you in 
trading and in anticipating future stock trends. 


Write for FREE copy of current analysis. 


“The Dow Theory Trader” 


8 E. Market St., No. 524, Indianapolis, Ind. 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 


Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 

















Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on May 28, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable July 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 17, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable July 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 17, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
May 28, 1948. 














THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Cemmon Steck 
No. 54, 15¢ per share 


yable en August 14, 1948, to holders of 
Eons at close ef business July 20, 1948. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 








June 3, 1948 











The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader 
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Low-Priced Situations 
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ENTERING THE SECOND HALF of 1948, 
the stock market stands at the highest 
level in 22 months. Only a moderate 
further rise (around 17% on average) 
would top the 1946 peak and provide 
a new 18-year high. 

Despite rough spots in some minor 
industries (radio and men’s shirts, for 
example), general business continues 
to hold on a very high plateau. Indus- 
trial production in the aggregate dur- 
ing first four months this year (Federal 
Reserve Board’s index) was 91.5% 
above pre-war, 1935-39, versus 88.7% 
above such base level in the like months 
of 1947. 

Value of money continues its down- 
trend, as prices of things trend upward. 
Prices of automobiles were recently 
upped, also electrical equipment. Rises 
loom for steel, tires and woolen goods, 
to mention only the most clear cases. 

Under present conditions of demand- 
supply it is rather likely that the gen- 
eral price-level will move higher. 

Treasury operations, influenced by 
increased expenditures for defense pur- 
poses, may tend to expand bank re- 
serves and bank deposits. The stage is 
all set for more inflation. No concerted 
attempt to do anything to check it can 
be expected from Washington during 
the Presidential election campaign. 


Low-priced stocks are beginning’ to 
show new life. Increasing ye, for 
these speculative issues seems likely. 

As a group, low-priced stocks are 
far behind on the rise from 1948 lows. 
That statement would seem to be er- 


e 


roneous if one considers only the com- 


parison of percentage advances. 
It is true that a group of typical 


stocks in the low brackets have risen 


from a 1948 average low of 4% to 5% 
—a gain of 27%. That is considerably 
more than the accompanying advance 
of 17% in the Dow-Jones industrial 
average. 

However, market technicians know 
that it is normal for low-priced issues 
to register much larger proportionate 
swings than higher-priced stocks. 

Statistical measurement reveals that 
to parallel the recent 17% upswing in 
the Dow industrials, the normal ac- 
companiment in $4 stocks would be a 
rise of 64%. Thus the advance to date 
in these low-priced speculations is less 
than half normal. 

The leadership in investment-type 
issues is regarded as a healthy sign. 
Now, as the public regains confidence, 
the buying will probably spread to in 
clude low-quality situations. 

In the past some of these have been 
mentioned in this column, such as: 
American Air Lines (now 9), Budd 
(11), Middle States Petroleum “B’ 
(8), Pittsburgh Steel (19), Walworth 
(18), Tri-Continental Corp. (10), 
Equity Corp. (2%), Blue Ridge (4), 
General Public Service (4%). 


Among other low-priced stocks with 

: potential are: General 
Plywood (8), Western Air Lines (9), 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway (18), 
Miami Copper (18), Arkansas Natural 


above-average 


Gas “A” (8). 
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As a ForEcAST for the third quarter of 
nis year: 

I think stocks will be higher at the 
0| Bend of the quarter than at present— 
barring foreign developments of a seri- 
9 | Hous nature. 

Requests frequently come from read- 

ers for recommendations in -the invest- 
0| B ment trust field. 
Several years ago I recommended 
9 | Bthe purchase of Lehman Corp., then 
around 30, now in the 50s. I stated 
that, in my opinion, it was one of the 
» | Bbest-managed investment companies. 

Many investors prefer lower-priced 
issues. 

Accordingly, I recommend Welling- 
ton Fund, now around 19. It has made 
an excellent record. Management is 
conservative and most capable. The 
portfolio of investments owned by 
Wellington represents a fine diversified 
selection. On March 31 of this year 
total assets were $52 million. From 
1943 to 1947 dividend payments to- 
taled $5.95, or an average of $1.19 per 
Byear. Wellington Fund is an attractive 
medium of investment for those chiefly 
interested in a reasonable return and 
who desire to avoid the care and re- 
sponsibility of watching their own in- 
vestments. 



















Ow 
ues General Motors needs no introduc- 
ate # tion to investors. It is one of America’s 


premier industrial organizations. Earn- 
hat Bings for the first quarter of this year ex- 
, M Bceeded $2 per share. It will take a long 
ac- Ftime to catch up with the demand for 
automobiles. Present quarterly dividend 


late ¥ is 75 cents a share, but it would not be 
less surprising if the dividend were increased 
later this year. From the Fall of 1946 
YP Funtil several weeks ago the stock see- 
'g"- Ssawed in the 50s. Now around 64. It 
we, Fis a logical leader for the next advance 
" Jin the market. In my previous article I 
figured that the stock might ultimately 
een advance to 90 to 100. (As is well 
a8} known, GM makes many products in 
udd addition to motor cars.) 
G Several years ago I recommended 
Amerex, then 12. In 1946 it advanced 
a to around 50. Now 26 to 27. This com- 





pany owns the American Express Co., 
ich does an enormous business in 
travelers’ checks, foreign remittances, 
}ttavel tickets and accommodations, etc. 
} The president, an old boyhood friend 
of mine, possesses outstanding ener 
nd ability. It is readily conceivable 





















by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN f 


Third Quarter Forecast 


' Aroostook Railroad, now $29. There 
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Investment Pointers 








that under real peace conditions 
throughout the world, travel by Amer- 
icans would be extremely heavy; and 
American Express would do very well. 
(This company has no connection with 
the Railway Express Agency, the 
freight-forwarding concern owned by 
the railroads. ) 


Texas & Pacific Railroad was recent- 
ly recommended in the middle 50s; 
now 64. Indications are that earnings 
for this year will be around $15 per 
share. An increase in the current $4 
dividend is a reasonable expectation. 
There are only 387,000 shares outstand- 
ing, of which the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road is reported as the owner of 59%. 
The big boom in Texas is likely to con- 
tmue. This stock could reach $100. 


Todd Shipyard is an old favorite of 
this column. Quite some years ago I 
recommended it in the 30s; now 
around 125. I mentioned it again a 
few months ago, when it was 100. The 
company’s report for last year was 
amazing, showing earnings of over $28 
per share, with net working capital (in- 
cluding a subsidiary) of over $190 per 
share. Present dividend is at the annual 
rate of $8 per share. The stock will 
shortly be split, two for one. The out- 
look for Todd continues excellent. 
(Listed on the New York Curb mar- 
ket. ) ; 

For those interested in a sheer specu- 
lation, 1 call attention to Bangor & 


are only 142,000 shares. For the first 
five months of this year earnings were 
$11 per share. A new, large Army air- 
field is being built in Maine, and this 
company is a beneficiary. Bangor’s past 
record has not been good, but its fu- 
ture seems greatly improved. 
Answering numerous requests to 
name two or three of the best lower- 
priced stocks, I would select Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, American Bank Note, 
American Radiator. These have been 
reviously recommended. I feel con- 
dent that in time Pennsy will recover 
into the 30s. American Bank Note is 
one of the best bets on a Republican 
victory. American Radiator is a leader 


in the building line. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Common Dividend No. 154 
Preference Stock —~ 
4.48% Convertible Series 
Dividend No. 5 
Preference Stock 
4.56% Convertible Series 
Dividend No. 1 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 
374 cents per share on the 
Common Stock, payable July 
31, 1948, to stockholders of 
record on July 5, 1948. 
28-cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series, payable July 
31, 1948, to stockholders of 
record on July 5, 1948. 
Initial dividend of 23.12 
cents per share on the Pref- 
erence Stock, 4.56% Conver- 
tible Series, covering the per- 
iod May 18-July 31, 1948, 
payable July 31, 1948, to 
stockholders of record 
July 5, 1948. 
O. V. SHOWERS, Secretary 
June 18, 1948 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable July 7, 1948, to the holders of record 
of said stock at the close of business June 
28, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
CHARLES J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 


June 17,1948 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 130 


The Board of Directors on June 16, 
1948 declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on July 15, 1948, to 
common shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 25, 1948. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxertt, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 














on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Your dividend notice in Fores 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If we are to build for lasting peace, 
we must abandon the nineteenth-cen- 
tury conception that the road to peace 
lies through a nicely poised balance of 
power. Again and again cold experi- 
ence has taught us that no peace de- 
pendent upon a balance of power lasts. 
If we would build upon twentieth- 
century reality, we must throw the bal- 
ance of power theory out of the win- 
dow. —Francis B. Sayre. 


I will call this higher part of the uni- 
verse by the name of God. We and 
God have business with each other; 
and in opening ourselves to His influ- 
ence our deepest destiny is fulfilled. 

—WILL4AM JAMES. 


The pure in heart are free of sus- 
picion; the great cannot be humiliated. 
—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


Try to forget yourself in the service 
of others. For when we think too much 
of ourselves and our own interests, we 
easily become despondent. But when 
we work for others, our efforts return 
to bless us. —Smwney PowELt. 


A man watches his pear tree day 
after day, impatient for the ripening of 
the fruit. Let him attempt to force the 
process, and he may spoil both fruit 
and tree. But let him patiently wait, 
and the ripe fruit at length falls into 
his lap. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Excellence is an art won by training 
and habituation. We do not act rightly 
because we have virtue or excellence, 
but we rather have those because we 
have acted rightly. We are what we 
repeatedly do. Excellence, then, is not 
an act but a habit. —ARISTOTLE. 


It is said that it is far more difficult 
to hold and maintain leadership (lib- 
erty) than it is to attain it. Success is a 
ruthless competitor for it flatters and 
nourishes our weaknesses and lulls us 
into complacency. We bask in the sun- 
shine of accomplishment and lose the 
spirit of humility which helps us visual- 
ize all the factors which have con- 
tributed to our success. We are apt to 
forget that we are only one of a team, 
that in unity there is strength and that 
we are strong only as long as each unit 
in our organization functions with pre- 
cision. —TILDEN. 


The more people who own little 
businesses of their own, the safer our 
country will be, and the better off its 
cities and towns; for the people who 
have a stake in their country and their 
community are its best citizens. 

—Joun M. Hancock. 


The man who works need never be 
a problem to anyone. Opportunities 
multiply as they are seized; they die 
when neglected. Life is a long line of 
opportunities. Wealth is not in making 
money, but in making the man while 
he is making money. Production, not 
destruction, leads to success. 
—JoHN WICKER. 


In buying goods, it is best to pay 
Ready Money—Cash is the thrifty way 
of doing business. —FRANKLIN. 


Western Europe can be saved only 
by Western Europeans. We cannot 
save Western Europe or any country of 
Western Europe. The amount of 
money we put up can only stimulate 
the people gver there to bring about 
their own recovery. 

—Paut G. HorrMan. 


It is only through labor and prayer- 
ful effort, by grim energy and resolute 
courage, that we move on to better 
things. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Most of us in the United States 
believe strongly in free enterprise; but 
sometimes we forget that freedom and 
duty always go hand in hand, and that 
if the free do not accept social respon- 
sibility they will not remain free. 

—JoHN Foster DULLEs. 


As diamond cuts diamond, and one 
hone smooths a second, all the parts 
of intellect are whetstones to each 
other; and genius, which is but the re- 
sult of their mutual sharpening, is 
character too. —C. A. BARTOL. 


thou wouldst live for thyself.—Seneca 


cow has been in its shed. 
can journey earth in search 


ace of mind. You can experime 
with a dozen theories, hoping for a 
lief from worries, or the problem 
which beset you, but unless you leam 
to relax you will end up disappointed 
Tension is a killer! Just relax and not 
the immediate effect. One of peace and 
ease of mind. One in which every op 
gan of the body joins. In relaxatim 
there is unity of mind, body and spifit 
—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAM 


Thou must live for thy neighbor #f 


Perhaps the most important lesson 
the world has learned in the past fifty 
years is that it is not true that “huma 
nature is unchangeable.” Human tm 
ture, on the contrary, can be changed 
with the greatest ease and to the tt 
most possible extent. If in this lies huge 
potential danger, it also contains some 
of the brightest hopes that we have fq 
the future of mankind.—Bruce Buivey. 


I have ever judged of the religion 
others by their lives. For it is in ow 
lives, and not from our words, that 
our religion must be read. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 





Higher education must lead the 
march back to the fundamentals of hv 
man relationships, to the old discovery 
that is ever new, that man does not 
live by bread alone.—Jonn A. HANNAB 


Truth lives in the cellar: error of La! 
the doorstep. —AusTIn O’MALLEY.§ Caf 
a 

The essential problem is how to go} 1, 
ern a large-scale world with small-scale 


local minds. —Dr. ALFRED Zrmmenn.| [Ul 
With righteousness in the heart, there 

will be beauty in the character. by 
With beauty in the character, there} ale 

will be harmony in the home. me 


With harmony in the home there 
will be order in the nation. 

With order in the nation there wil 
be peace in the world. —ConFructs. 


In response to many requests from readen 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared her 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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A Text i ae The righteous shall never be removed: 


but the wicked shall not inhabit the world. 


Sent in by Robert A. Murray, 
New York, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


—Proverss 10:30 


— 
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“This is where I want to live.’’ 


Of all the advantages offered industry by the 
Land of Plenty, none is more compelling than its 
capacity to make a man say these few words . 
“This is where I want to live.’’ This is the capacity 
which provides for industry the elements of faith- 
fulness and dependability in its worker support. 


The Land of Plenty — the six great states served 
by the Norfolk and Western — is a land of friendly, 
alert communities set against a background of 
modern cities ... towns and cities where life is 








good . . . where John Doe, Worker, and John Doe, 
Executive, alike find the things which help make 
home permanent — neighborly communities... 
clean communities . . . prosperous communities 
... government for the people... climate and 
recreational facilities to keep bodies healthy and 
minds content . .. scenic beauty, unsurpassed, in 
mountains and broad valleys stretching from the 
mid-West to the Atlantic coast. 


These are the things that create stability and 
staybility in a people ... the things that make a 
man say, ‘‘This is where | want to live’. . . things 
money can’t buy. 


"ston 


RAILWAY 


Write to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer F-103, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, 
Virginia. This department is staffed by plant location 
specialists eager to help you find the best site for your 
plant... to supply you in strictest confidence with any 
information you may require about this Land of Plenty. 
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1. Choose the outdoor exercises that are best for you. 


Summer weekends and vacations are ideal times to 
enjoy healthy outdoor exercise. You should, however, 
be careful not to over-exercise. 


The businessman in the middle years of life who works 
in an office all week and over-exerts on weekends may 
do himself more harm than good. So choose activities 
that are suitable for your age. Better still, see your 
doctor for advice about the exercise you can enjoy safely 
this summer. 


Zz Follow common sense rules for safety in the water. 


Swimming is excellent exercise, for. you use nearly 
every muscle in your body—but every swimmer should 
remember a few precautions. 


It’s best to swim where there are lifeguards, as even 
the strongest swimmer may suffer a cramp and need 
help. After a full meal, it’s wise to wait two hours or so 
before you go in the water; and prior to diving, find out 
if the water is deep enough for safety. 





3. Be careful about getting your summer sun tan. 


Sunburn can be painful and serious. For a safe tan, 
doctors usually recommend starting with a short period 
(about 10 minutes), and gradually lengthening the time 
of exposure. 


While most sun tan oils or creams help you tan safely, 
you may still get a sunburn if you stay too long in direct 
sunlight. Over-exposure to the sun, especially when you 
are exercising strenuously, may also lead to sunstroke, 
or heat exhaustion. 


To help you enjoy your summer, Metro- 
politan has prepared an envelope of sum- 
mer health suggestions. Itincludes leaflets 
on First Aid and vacation hazards. Send 
today for your envelope of Metropolitan's 
“Summer Health Suggestions," 78-F. 


Insurance 
(A MUTUAL 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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4, Remember that many summer hazards can be avoided. 


A bad case of poison ivy can spoil your vacation, so 
learn to recognize this plant, and stay away from it. If 
you give prompt attention to cuts and bruises, you can 
help prevent the start of infection. 


In spite of all your precautions, accidents may still 
occur, so it’s wise to have a well-equipped first aid kit 
available. In addition, following the rules of good health 
will also help you to a healthier summer. 


COPYRIGHT 1948-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


TO EMPLOYERS: Yotr employees will 
benefit by following these rules for a 
healthier summer. 


Metropolitan will gladly send you en- 
larged copies of this advertisement— 
suitable for use on your bulletin boards. 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 





